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CHAPTER XIX. 
HER WITCHING BEAUTY. 


She gives thee a garland woven fair— 
ake care! 
‘It is a fool’s cap for thee to wear— 
eware! beware! 
Trust her not; 
She is fooling thee. 


WerarineEss unutterable was in Noel Tre- 
herne’s heart as he went to the temporary home 
he had established for his beautiful but heart- 
less wife. He expected he hardly knew what 
of temper and dissatisfaction, and he had other 
cares on him as well as the secret of his marriage, 
which must now be kept with more care than 
ever, for Mr. Treherne senior was in a very pre- 
carious state of health, and seemed to cling to 
his nephew with more tenderness and affection 
than usual. 

He would aly grieve the old man now by tell- 
ing him how he had disobeyed his wishes and 
suffered for the deed. The knowledge of his 
unhappiness would pain him as much as 
the story of his. marriage, and he resolved to 
keep both to himself yet a little while longer. 

y a time when he had had more than com- 
mon proof of his uncle’s affection of late he had 
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been tempted to make a clean breast of it and 
tell him the whole truth. 

It was only the knowledge of how utterly an- 
tagonistic he and Stella would be that withheld 
him from making the confession. He began to 
be afraid now that there would be no need nor 
opportunity for him to tell Mr. Treherne of his 
wife’s existence. The old man seemed to be 
breaking; at any rate, he was in a very bad 
state of health, and to leave him was a sorrow 
to Noel which he could not express. 

The occasion was excuse enough. Mr. Treherne 
had never inquired very particularly why Mrs. 
Mansfield had left Herefordshire. Something 
had been said to him abont the county not agree- 
ing with her, and he fancied from what 
Noel had let drop that she had been moving 
about, and that her stay in Glasgow was only 
accidental. 

She would move about no more, poor lady; 
her earthly cares were over, and Noel Treherne 
felt that he had lost a good friend when he stood 
with his wife beside ner dead body, and won- 
dered what he should do next for a protectorand 
guide for the wilful girl he had made his wife. 

Stella puzzled him, ner manner was so sub- 
dued and quiet, and she seemed almost timid in 
her way of addressing him, as if she feared his 
anger. She wept bitterly over the loss of her 
friend, and reproached herself keenly for her 
former insolence and arrogance towards the 
dead lady, and her husband strove to soothe her 


with caresses that of late she had not permitted. | him 


He hardly understood her passionate remonse 
and her hysterical self-reproach. All her way- 
wardness and wilfulmess were things of the past 
now. What had happened at tke Nest was 
gone by, never to be talked of any more. 





“Take me away, take me away somewhere,” 
she gasped out between her sobs when they 
came home from the simple funeral. “I want 
to get away from it all.” 

“All what, my dear?” he asked. ‘You 
have been away from all the old associations 
here, have you not ?” 

“Yes, yes, but she is gone now, and I am all 
alone. Let me go somewhere and begin afresh. 
I want to be good, Noel.” 

And she did. She was as truthful in what 
she said at that moment as she generally was in 
her impulsive utterances. She was frightened 
and agitated by the death of her protectress, 
and she thought she would be contented to do 
her best for all time to come for the husband 
who held her in his loving arms and thanked 
Heaven with all his warm heart for the renewed 
affection that he thought he saw shining out of 
her beautiful eyes. 

“T will take ycu wherever you wish to go, my 
darling, if you will only look at me and speak 
to me like that,” he said, rapturously. ‘Stella, 
i: you knew what it was to me to hear your old 
voice and see the old look in your face you would 
not begrudge me a little affection.” 

«TI will never begrudge it again, Noel.” 

And she thought she would not, and she laid 
plans with him tnat evening fora trip through 
Wales, where Noel had some property, which 
he must visit as soon as he had seen his uncle 
once more and arranged some little matters for 


“T shall have to leave you here, my darling, 
for a short time,” he said. “If the place is 
comfortable 1 think it would be better for you 
to stay init. Are the people kind?” 

“Qb, yes.’ 
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“And clean? 

*¢ Yes,’?' 

“ And you won’t mitid for a day or two?” 

“No. Iwill be so good till you came back. 
T will not see anybody.” 

““ Why, who is there to see ?” 

Noel Treherne feit a curious sort of dread as 
he asked the qué@stion. It sounded to him as if 
sire had seen someone already, but she looked 
him in the face with eyes that were the verysoul 
of innocence, and said there was no one—her 
speech had meant nothing; she had: not had 
any visitors since they had come there. And 
he kissed her, and held her in his arms, believing 
that there was the change he had cravedvfory 
and that his beautiful wife had come to hery 
senses at last after her brief madness. 

Only a very few days could he tarry*inGias- 
gow now, and he went away feeling as if years 
bad been lifted from his age. Stella was all 
his own. ‘They would begin afresh in some 
other place, and in time he would beable to tell 
his unele of ‘his hidden treasure, and. introd 
his wife to his best friend. 

He was a coward, there is no doubt. Many 
good and clever men are cowards in somethings, 
but he had gone too. far now in his folly to be 
able to undo it all ina: mimute. Mr. Treherne 
saw atonce that he was more himself than he 
had been for some time, and’ rallied him on the 
subject. 

«* You look as if you had-been toa wedding, my 
lad,” he said, “instead of. to thatpoor thing's 
funeral. I thought you were very fond of 
Mansfield.” 

“So I was, sir. I respected and likedi:her 
very much.” 

“And you come. back from burying: her:as 
jaunty as if you had been to some pidasant party: 
You look.younger by half a dozen. yeats.. What 
is it?” 

“‘Not Mrs. Mansfield’s death, sir» I have. 
been worried:a. good deal lately over*some: ine 
vestments I had made. 
have turned out a success, and, moreover, I waa 
somewhat outof. sorts, and I\think the-trip-: to 
the north has done~me goods. The air was, par- 
ticularly bracing.” 

“Something has done you good, and I am 
giad to see it. Perhaps your Welsh trip may, 
tinish your cure.” 

He knew his nephew was going to Wales 
shortly, and he was intending to spend the time 
of his absence at Eastbourne, enjoying the sea 
in his own quiet fashion. He little thought 
what it was that had brought the light back to 
Noel’s eyes and the freshness to his heart; and 
that his cure was caused by the fancy that his 
wife loved him still. -He sat with his unele till 
far into the night, for the irritable invalid some- 
times could not sleep till the small hours, but 
his thoughts were far away—with Steila;.who 
was talking to Dick Wild ina secluded corner 
of the West End Park at Glasgow. 

Her husband’s advent and Mrs. Mansfield’s 
death had made a wonderful difference: She 
was not a prisoner any more, but went inj and 
out of her own will, and the woman of the house 
began to think she had been/mistaken in think- 
ing her young. lodger at all. strange in} her ‘con- 
duct. She was the most civil-spoken young 
lady now, and was giving so little trouble. It 
surely must have been tne, elder’ lady’s fidgets 
that made her so apprehensive of; something 
wrong with’such a pleasant young’ creature as 
the golded-haired Stella. 

She was free to meet Dick Wildmow whenand 
where: she would, and she told herself that she 
would see him no more when Noel-went'away; 
but he came that very-evening and said“ he had 
had a letter from his» mother answering some 
questions that she had bidden him ask, and she 
told him to meet her in the park the next night 
and bring it with him. She:had ‘been’ anxious 
beyond measure for. news: from: Petronel,,.and 
there was no harm in hearing what: Mrs. Wild 
had to say. 

Mrs: Wild had a-good ‘deal to say.. She had 
no one in the world ‘but her boy, and she poured 


I have just heard:theyy 


| 


uce yy 





her thoughts out on paper to'him as only 
mother’s love can do. 


__ “DE can quite believe what you told me abbut 
\his Wrasbip, Dick,” she wrotes “and I dan k#ep 
my Own counsel about it as well as you did, my 
lad.. He won't have a thing done to.the ‘ Nest.’ 
Thave been there cleaning it oat. - It seemed'to 
me as if he was particular even how the floors 
were washed. It’s like a shrine to him. I 
heard him sayas much. ‘For hersake—for ner 
memory;’ I heard him mutter. I think he -must 
be alittle mad. Any way.the place is to-be kept 
up and attended to, and they do say he won't 
letit. I don’t know whether it is true or not. 
People make all sorts ef remarks about the earl, 
and.seem to think he’s a little off his h 

I neversayanything, I have.been wellipaidddr 
all I have done, and that’sall I havegany ceu- 


cern. with)” 


The letter wentonowith various ditections.to 
Master Dick-as to hbissconduct and bebaviour;- 


and wasfull of motherly hopes and anxieties that | 


he. would not disappoimp:thoserwho:were inter 


rested-in him by-any miseonduct, andthere was}: 
t whieh waswmore than ald theletrer? 
to the weak woman whod-was so/anxioustosee ats: |- 


a postserip 


“ Thave:just heard a: bit of news;.Dick.. The 
village:will be duller than: ever soon::. say 
his lordship is going to: America; 
knows where. afterwards, and: Petronel ‘will’ ‘be’ 
shut up for ever so long: Idon't knowifit is 
true,. of course, but~I fancy~it* is» Hié/don’t 
seennto like this place much. «Still it?® an ill, 
wind: that blows: nobody good, they:say, and/ 
there ’ill bealot ofcareful washing and cleam+ 
ing to be done, and I know the. housekeeper 
likes): my) work. It ’ill be something inmmy 
pocket any way. Ididn’t think,.you carediiso 
much'for Petronel,;:my boy, but absence: makes 
the heart growfonder, does it'not ?” 

Diok felt rather guilty asvyhe read:his mother’s 
loving; words. It was not absence: that.was 
making hisheart turn to Petrone) parsiculanly: 
It was more:the money that Stellaigarevhimifor 
any news of what.went on there.. 5 aid:itim. 
liberally. now and: went home-to? Saucehiehall 
Street with her heart-and. headrfull of ‘wiatishe: 
hadheamh’. 

« Petronel andinll ites revennes eding té'ther 
winds,’ she muttered. “ Alivasi nethingito the 
man who.ewnsthem, fort theelove of me. Mi 
Stella» Catalani, who was glad totake théevalomiy 
he offered me like any beggar. And I might“haves 
been Countess of Toronto but-for the wayward- 
ness of fate.. Bah! I will not think of it. I 
will be what I have promised—a true wife to the 
man who-raised me-from the misery: of! that 
dreadful time.” 

She saw Dick Wild once more, and thenshis 
mother had told him that the earl had ‘ actually: 
gone abroad. to America; where-it' was likely ‘he 
would stay-some time, All’ sorts of reasons 
were given for his resolution-thus‘to abandon a 
career of usefulness at home and-betake him- 
self to the very confines of civilisation. But 
no one but himself and’Stella knew the real one 
--his all-absorbing love for the woman who had 
in‘very deed bewitched him. 

Lady Beckenham and ‘her niece were for the 
present travelling about. Lady'Carita’ was not 
ina satisfactory state of health, and ‘change was 
recommended for her. Leonard:Warburton was 
their pretty constant companion; and’ it was 
whispered that he had won his way into the 
good graces of both the ladies, and- that’the 
younger one had at last begun’ to find that-he 
was worthy of-the love of even an earl’s daugh+ 
ter: : 
It was all surmise’ and talk at’present,*bat 
there was a substratum of truth in’ iv, as there 
generally is in’ most reports. He'was no’ matci 
ay for the Lady Carita, and the world 

jooked upon him-as a fortune: hunter: But 
Arthur Petronel knew. better; and’ warmly 
seeonded his suit when! he spoke to him of what 
he considered his hopeless’ love. 

“Tam like you, old friend;” ‘the-young’ man 
said to the earl, “ stricken down’ by Oupid’s tiny 
shaft. I must’ go abroad. I cannot stay’ near 
her and not speak my passion; and it would be 
unworthy of me and insulting’ to her.” 

‘I don’t see that it would be either.’ 


’ 


j “No, | doh’t! Yb6u areta gentlém 


! an. Carita 

is adlady. « All the mioneyfin the World can make 
nothing more.” 

__ “ But her heart—she is not heart free. You 

forget-thaty’ 

**No, I don’t. She was not. But if I can 
read the signs it is over. Carita madea mistake, 
and she is not the first girl that has done so. 
You have my best-wishes with. Her,-and I don’t 
think she-wili say, no when:she knows what 
your silent love has been. God forbid she 
should.’”” 


CHAPTER. XX. 
ANSADVENTOURE.. 
° xnigeadietnve. “end“bosom throes, 
i Tébvitibermenaured Dpene aida, vast air, 
Sities -parted | : 
way<ins Cornwall: that: Leonar 
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it.everywhere. 


; hadSadlii met: again 
when-Asthar Petsonel had. bidden- adieu to his 
vlantt\ farwan: indefinite time-and.gone 

son» tit seemingly aimless travelathit he 
istraction from his ever4préseat 
lowes 


Theseftiaie ofSouth Devonshire hasbeen re: 
contmemied: for: Lady Carita—ber chesissemet 
delicatehbraunt thought—and the two dadies had 
betakem themselves: to. Té where--they, 
were unknowniand.:passed.ia. ph \ineognito. 
timetiil! they+went: toe Londomto: see Arcuur; 


off. 
Lady ' Caritacwas so. afféetedati:tie. parting 
withiherbrotherthat.shecaned‘nothing for.town 
andithey.deceidedtoigo west wgwin, till she. had 
reeoweredvher spirits-a littles 

Ladyv Béckenham. was not¢ sorry; she was 
oftemmennyoftown life, andiithe:qrietand: re- 
poset their'western homepléeased and restored: 
herr This time:they were escorted by Leonard 
Warburton,, Lord) Toronto asked" him \to'see 

em ourney’s end, amd badechis 


safely toitheiy) 
friend. gqodspeedaFith, a idan ve" arm of 
the handiwhennhs? said.ifar jterhim:for the 
very lashitiane>forrmany'montiiés it might be 
' 


He woul@have retarned to London without 
having spoken what was in his heart but for 
Lady Beckenham, who asked him to join them 
in an expedition into Cornwall. 

«There are so many places we want to see,” 
‘herladyship said, “and I have amotion that the 
very prettiest part of the country is where two 
ladies could hardly, go. by. thnemselves—among 
the mines and miners.” 

« T think ladies can go almost anywhere now-a- 
days,” he replied, with a smile, only too glad 
for the excuse for staying-a little longer ; “they 
may go about like the impossible young person 
in Moore’s poem,-unprotected by, anything but 
their beauty and their helplessness. But your 
ladyship is right that a.gentleman,would be of 
service, only——” 

“ Only what?” 

“There are so many, who would. be only too 
happy to be of thesame service to you. I feel 
as if I were monopolising you in the way that 
many a man would give hisright hand to be able- 
to-do.” 

“ Weare travelling incognito, and:don’t want 
to proclaim our whereabouts: to all the world, Mr. 
Warburton. We should 11m to haye you, that 
is why I.asked.you.s. I could-press:.a dozen: men 
into the.service if:I chose: to, ask: them, but L 
don’t choose: Will you come with us or not?” 

“Tiam your ladyship’s most devoted ‘slave 
from this/hour,” the-young man replied, with a 
throb of! mingled joy and fear at his heart Do 
with me what you will, I am ready te goround 
the world at your ladyship’s bidding.” 

“Orat Carita’s ?” Lady Beekenham said; in 
low tone. “Remember tne proverbj:Mr. Ware 
burton, ‘Faint heart néver won fairdady.” It is 
like Hamlet’s adage, somewhat‘ musty, but it 
holds-good still ;” ‘and ‘laying her hand’ with a 
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“ You'forget whol am and who she is.” 


motherly touch on the young’ man’s shoulder 
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ee left him to collect’ his scattered wits and to 
make up his mind that let what would come of 
it he would ask the Lady Carita to be his 
wife. 


She could but say him nay; and then he could 


goaway as his friend had done, and hide his 
neart-wound somewhere in hard. work and the 
necessity for earning the bread he ate. 

His. position was good now. and. he could well 
afford an idle month new and then, but he felt 
that a rebuff from the woman he.loved would 
send him down im the scale very: rapidly, for 
would it not take away from him all the fresh- 
ness and vigour that made his work so accept- 
able to the public? He would-not think of it— 


he would give himself up to the pleasure of the: 


hour and let the future bring what it might. 

All sorts of places were proposed for-them.to 
visit, and among others the wild stretch of land 
in the eastern corner.of the county, whith is so 
full of interest of the remotest ages. Lady 
Carita had-heard of the demon-haunted pool on 
the mioor, and the Cheesewring,and the wicked 
hurlers turned to stone for playing ona Sunday, 
and she. wanted te see them all. 

The expedition was easy enough, they had 
only to establish themselves at the comfortable 
hotel in Liskeard for a couple of’ days and from 
there drive to:the places they wanted to see. 

The ladies were delighted; the country seemed 
as strange as any they had ever visited in their. 
foreign travels, and it was probably more so, for 
neither of them had. been out of the beaten 
tourist track and:had no idea of the quaint 
nooks stumbled upon by people who set conven- 
tionality at defiance and make'their way about 
unattended. 

“T have foundan acquaintance in the wilder- 
ness,’ Mr. Warburton said to the ladies on the 
day of their arrival at Liskeard. “Have I your 
permission to introduce him ?” 

“Who is he?” asked Lady Warburton. In 
London she was fastidious to adegree as to whom 
she allowed to be added to her list of acquaint- 
ances, but here it did not signify so it was 
someone pleasant. 

“Someone who wiil be very useful to us to- 
morrow,” the young man replied, “an old 
college friend settled down in this neighbour- 
hood as.a doctor. Helives close to the Cheese- 
wring, his name is well known inthe world of 
science. You have heard of Dr. Brandspeth I 
am sure ?”’ 

Lady Beckenham had heard of the gentleman 
in question, who was indeed a celebrated man in 
the medical world, though he lived in an out-of- 
the-way district in Cornwail, almost out of reach 
of civilisation; and often cut off by weather from: 
communication with the world beyond the bleak 
moor on which he lived. He had been born and 
bred among the grand old Cornish tors and rocks, 
and loved them with a passionate affection that 
had resisted all temptations to give up the old 
business that had been his father’s before him 
and go forth to make a name for himself in the 
busy world outside. 

He lived scarce a mile from the giant pile of 
stones on the top of the hill, and Leonard War- 
burton had just met him by accident in the 
principal street of Liskeard. 

Lady Beckenham expected to see something of 
the country-bumpkin order, and was agreeably 
surprised when she was introduced to a man as 
refined as herself—a little old-fashioned and be- 
hind the world perhaps, but a perfect gentle- 
man, courteous and educated, who gave them 
all a cordial invitation to make his house their 
resting-piace on the morrow, and offered to put 
himselfat their disposal in showing them all 
the places of interest in his neighbourhood. 

“T should advise you to make two days of it 
instead’ of one,” he said, when they told him 
their plans. “You hardly know what you 
are proposing for one day’s work. You will 
be very tired when you have visited all you 
can see from my door.’ 

They thanked him cordially and: accepted ‘his 
offer of going with them gladly, for they had 
heard but queer stories of the: people who pre- 
sented themselves as guides. 

‘‘ Their characters are easily summed up,” Dr. 
Brandspeth said, laughing. “They are the 





most unscrupulons liars‘in existence. They. have 
a knack of finding out. just what you want to 
hear, and spinning a yarm accordingly. I will 
‘do my best to tell you the truth, asfaras 1 know 
it at any rate.” 

Lady-Carita Petronel would never forget to 
her dying hour the day of their expedition to 
the Cheesewring. The aspect of the country 
was all so new; and the glorious air so exhilarat- 
ing, that she felt as if she+wereiin a new world. 
Leonard Warburton by her side said very little, 
he had no opportunity; but he moved from 
place to place in a blissful dream, listening ina 
dazed, absent sort of fashion to what his friend 
said about the various objects of interest; and 
thrilling all through with the light touch of the 
little hand that rested on his arm. 

It had to restthere very often, for Druidical 
remains cannot be seen without a good deal of 
scrambling ‘in’ a' general way, and the Cornish 
celebrity cannot be approached lightly. 

The day was glorious, and standing’ there 
under the shadow of the huge masses of stones 
they could see an almost fabulous distance, and 
Dr. Brandspeth laughed and told them that 
they would: have been most probably informed 
that they could see York Minster, or'tne Tower 
or St. Paul’s:if they had brought a guide and 
seemed at all credulous. 

Carita thought she could never look her fill 
at the wonderiul: panorama spread out at her 
feet. The huge moor stretching away for miles, 
dotted here and there with mininy hamlets, and 
in the distance on every side towns and villages, 


legendary, 


sharply : 

** We must go.” 

“Why?” asked Lady Beckenham. 

He turned her round and pointed to a bank of 
clouds coming up from the. south-west. The 
sky was clear and blue over their heads, and 
the larks that abound in that desoiate place 


large enougn to let out all the music they held 
in trust from their Creator, and she could not 
believe there was any reason: to be-afraid of 
that cloud, it seemed so far off. 

“T have been wrong to let you stay so long,” 
he said. ‘“Iought to have felt that the wind 
had changed. We may reach shelter yet.if we 
make haste. Follow me, Warburton, with Lady 
Carita ; I will take her ladyship down by a path 
Iknow. Don’t be frightened, ladies, there will 
be no harm beyond a wetting and a little blow- 
ing about.” 

They had thought lightly of his words till 
now; but even as he spoke the tempest was 
upon them. The sun vanished as if by magic 
behind an inky clond, and a storm of wind and 
rain burst about them that blinded and wet 
them to the skin almost'in a moment. Then a 
flash of lightning lit up the scene with a ghastly 
light, and then a peal of thunder that seemed 
as if it would awaken the spirits of ali the 
labourers who had,reared the mighty pile be- 
neath which they stood from theiz thousands of 
years of slumber. 

Lady Beckenham screamed and clung to Dr. 
Brandspeth’s.arm in abject terror. Lady Carita 
clung: to her supporter too, but she did not 
scream; she was: terrified, but. not so help- 
lessly as her aunt, who had a fear ofa thunder 
storm that nothing could eradicate. 

“We are quite safe,” the. doctor.said. “We 
will get away from here into the open, and then 
I can take you to ashelter in a very. few minutes. 
Do you see that: white mass of. buildings right 
bélow us, Warburton!” 

“Tes.” 

«We will make straight for that. It is a 
disused mine; the buildings are weather proof 
as yet, and it will be shelter at least if the 
storm does not abate, as I hope it will. Follow 
me closely ; don’t be afraid, Lady Carita. It is 
only sheet lightning, and the thunder is all 
noise, you know.” 

It was no use telling Lady Beckenham not 
to be frightened, she was*past all reasoning 
with ; she could only be made to understand 








every one rich in associations, historic and | 


All at once the doctor startled them.by saying, | 


were singing as if their little throats were not | 


and she stumbled on upheld by the doctor’s 
strong arm, and only gasped in despairing 
fright at every fresh flash and roar. 

Leonard Warburton had no terror to contend 
with on the part of his charge ; she shivered 
a little, but that was more from wet than fright, 
and she gave him as little trouble as she could 
in getting her down the steep side of the hill 
It was so dark and the rain fell with such hiss- 
ing violence that they could hardly see the pair 
that went before them, and the ground was so 
slippery that. Carita stumbled more than once 
and would have fallen but for the strong arm 
that. held her up. 

At last there was nothing for it but for 
Leonard to take her in his arms and carry 
her, and he did'so feeling as if he should like 
that moment of close embrace to be their last, 
the bliss of having her resting: on his breast 
was so supreme. 

“It’s an awful place,” he said to himself as 
they passed a yawning pit mouth abandoned, 
but unprotected and agape for whatever victim 
might be sent it. ‘I wouldn’t live here for a 
fortune. Hullo!” 

The last exclamation was in answer to a shout 
from the doctor, who hadalready reached a place 
of shelter with his burden. 

‘‘Not that way, man ; you'll be down the 
shaft ; come here after me, this way.” 

“TI am here close to you,” Mr. Warburton 
said, pushing open as he spoke what seemed 
like the door of a pay place and setting Lady 
Carita down safe out of the rain inside. “I 
gave the shaft a wide berth asI saw you do.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AT LAST. 


By your truth she shall be true 
Ever true as wives of yore; 

And her yes once said to you 
Shall be yes for evermore, 





| Tuey were only just in time in gaining the 
little shelter, for the storm, which had seemed 

, to abate a trifle while they were descending the 

| side of the hill, broke out again with tenfold 

| fury, and for a few minutes they could not 

hear themselves speak or see each other’s 
faces save through a dull, lurid light which was 
frightful and ghastly. 

And Leonard Warburton stood there holding 
Lady Carita in his arms—for she trembled with 
natural fear—wishing that he could hold 
her so till time should be no more for them if 
the words which were trembling on his lips 
were met by a refusal. 

He never quite knew how they were spoken, 
neither did she. They came out of her fearand 
his tender carefor her ; she might have guessed 
—who knows ?—that the emotion that made his 
lips tremble and his cheeks white was not all 
concern for her safety. 

She never knew quite in what terms he told 
her that his life was bound up in hers, and that 
his brightest hope on-earth was to have her for 
his own. 

The words’ were spoken and the rubicon 
was passed, and the moment that she paused 
before she answered him was like an eternity of 
suspense to him. The reply did come. 

« I—don’t know,” she faltered. ‘* You must 
give me time, Mr. Warburton. My brother-——” 

“Your brother knows and approves; but for 
him I might never have dared to speak.” 

«* Have you asked him then ?” 

“No. I told him I must do what he had 
done—leave England. I could not be near you 
and not covet the treasure that was so near me: 
Ah! my darling—I must call you so if only for 
this once—I know what the world will say of 
me, a penniless'man, seeking the hand of you, 
an earl’s daughter. It would have been tine 
same if you-had been a beggar maid and I tie 
earl.” 

“Tam sure of that.” 

The words were spoken from her heart. She 
knew them to be true. Nothing’ could be 
further from Leonard Warburton’s heart than 





that she was being: taken to a place of shelter, 


if 


! any thought of mercenary motives. 
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“Thank you,” he murmured, pressing the Lady Carita said, with a noble disregard of 
little hand that layin his. ‘“‘ Arthur exonerated grammar, engendered by the confusion at men- 
me, and I know you will. He bade me God tioning her lover’s name for the first time since 
speed when he went away, and said he hoped | she had acknowledged to herself he was such. 
you would not say me nay.” | “A woman, all in black, standing on the very 

He gathered her in his arms &s a brighter | edge, and then she was gone all at once. Do 
flash of lightning than any that had gone be- | you think she has fallen in?” 
fore lit up the place and showed him the fair,| ‘I think our eyes have been deceived, and 
sweet face all quivering with emotion as it | there was no one there at all,” the doctor said. 
rested on his breast. “The blinding rain and the lightning were 

She lay there shuddering as the thunder | quite enough to produce a vision. We have 
rolled and cracked about their heads, and he | had the mountain to ourselves, I feel sure of 
stooped his head and laid his lips on hers in a | that.” 
loving kiss. She did not resent the caress, and| The good folk round the Cneesewring call the 
he knew that her answer was given when their | hill on which it stands “ Tne Mountain.” It is 
lips met. She was his, all his from now till the highest hill in the range and has some little 
death should part them, and he had not a word claim to the title. 
to say in his great joy. | I must go back to Lady Beckenham,” Dr. 

It was nothing to them that the storm was Brandspeth said, “‘or she will think something 
whirling around them, and that there was small has happened in here. She has been terribly 
chance of their getting away from their tiny | frightened.” 
shelter. The future lay before them brightand| ‘Poor auntie, she is nervous in thunder- 
golden, a very fairyland of lignt and happi- | storms.” 
ness. “Nervous is hardly the word,” the doctor 

The time might have been counted by seconds said, as he thought with a smile of her lady- 
that they stood there heart to heart and lip to ship’s abject terror. “She is allright now, and 
lip, amid the glare of the lightning and theroar so is the weather. Look.” 
of the thunder. All of a sudden Lady Carita, He threw opened the door, and pointed to 
lifted her head. : i f | where a glorious rainbow was stretcning from 

“Look!” she cried, in a terrified tone. | one side of the horizon to the other, a perfect 
“There! ‘There! See!’ Re “arch of colour and beauty such as can only be 

“What is it?” he asked, seeing nothing but | seen ata great elevation. In a few minutes the 
the blinding rain outside. : | wild tempest would have passed away as if it 

“There, by that horrible pit that we passed | had never been, and they could return to where 
just now. A woman—the ligntning flashed on | they had left the carriage. 
her. Ah, she is gone !” . , Lady Beckenham was very much ashamed of 

It seemed to Leonard Warburton that for one | herself for herhelplessness and frightnow that it 
brief moment he did see something there, on | was al] over. She was one of those unfortunates 
~ very brink Ae a = — had | who go almost out of their senses in a thunder- 
so lately passed in safety. Indeed they had not wei : 
been within many paces of it, having been eer a ergs aaa 
warned by the doctor to give it a wide berth. Their troubl t t. Th h 

“There could be no one there, darling,” he 4 oat - neat pe cities - ‘ee ts a 
said. “No one but ourselves bas been on the | ™*” ad lost control of his animals in the first 
hl og epee a og 

<6 ae ; +... a:__ | fright and broke ‘ s 

There mast have been, I saw her quite dis nothing for it but to get to the doctor’s house 


tinctly, a woman in black, standing at the very ee A 
edge. She must have fallen down. Ah, it is and wait till another conveyance could be sent 
te them from Liskeard. 


horrid !” 

She was terribly excited and he strove to| “Nothing would give me greater pleasure 
soothe her, and presently the doctor came across porn Sl put you hs, Ry 4 bs Pa onal fe Raps. 
from where he and Lady Beckenham had taken | “1! the accommodatio Use V s 
shelter in another of the disused buildings. you ladies. I cam answer for it being clean, 

There was a lull in the storm, and a little | though it is pos iar renga F My old house- 
rift in the clouds seemed to promise that it | Keeper is a mo el of the virtue which comes 
was really breaking. Its duration had been | 2¢Xt to godliness. gi R 
short, but its violence had made itself seen in “We should be giving you too much trouble,” 
scattered herbage and flattened weeds all around | Lady Resbeehem said, panes ipehinet es accept 
them. the hospitality of this cordia] and hearty Cornish 

“I could not get at’ you before,” the dector | gentleman who had taken her fancy in a re- 
said, “but I knew you were safe, I saw you markable way. “Three people = ho large 
come in here. But what on earth made you | party to make impromptu provision for. 

-skirt the edge of that pit as you did? I was “Selina is used to sudden inroads of her 
terribly frigntened I can tell you. I know the | larder and house room,” Dr. Brandspeth re- 
place, and I could go within an inch of it, but | plied. “So many parties come here that Iam 
{ expected to see you go to the bottom.” glad to accommodate, especially in the sum- 

“ What pit?” mer.” 

“That one, Wheal Agnes. It has an evil He did not say that so many people came 
reputation, it 18 mo one’s business to get it | attracted by his fame to see him; but that was 
covered in, and it has been the cause of many | really the case, and his pretty house, called not 
ee a . inaptly “The Eagle’s Nest,” was often the 

«But we did not go near it. We came down | scene of very pleasant social gatherings and in- 
exactly the way you told us to.” tellectual treats that the world outside knew 

“Do you mean to say that I did not see you nothing of. 
over yonder F” ” — : So it was agreed that they should stay, always 
ey ay, athe sg Let serreamge: oer provided that they were not putting Selina, who- 

We came Aaah Sate, sisenting. the: pet ever she might be, out, and the pleasant face of 
pee bad chosen, ar? oa to Dr, Brand- the comely Cornish woman as she met them at 
cr a ng nay gp Ga o we nrc waat yOu | thedoor, and greeted them in friendly if a little 
pig eS pe sony i. oa o wahens. to familiar fashion, put to flight any fears they 
So . ae ; s: " 

Th» Then we saw double, or rather I did, for I wae have ae ae a ae ad dak ‘chen 
doa’t think her ledyship say such of snything, | «5, Sokcuhaad wold have agéloghal tor 
I could have sworn that 1 saw you and the Lady : ry + r san.“ T lonely den “ean ate’ th 
Carita so near the mouth of the old pit that I | their imtrusion, a, a od : 
turned my head away that I might not see you net bes rt ws se ‘ re Tie enane tp. 
fall. I am not a fanciful man, and I have | 244 ry roken. ui you please P 
always laughed at the stories of the pit mouth | Stairs! ; 
bois haunted. I shel peg » rn 3 pow ge ‘ woe cv pi up Wad any sok sg! ep ae 

em now, in my old age see this sort of | lously clean room, looki 

thing.” ‘ mea late disaster, and redolent of the perfume of 

“ We saw someone, Mr. Warburton and me,” | fresh lavender and country flowers, and left 








—— 
them to refresh themselves after bringing out of 
@ press, to their unbounded amazement, g 
couple of fresh, cambric dressing-gowns. 

“Do you clothe your guests as well as enter. 
tain them royally ?” asked Lady Beckenham, as 
Selina laid the dainty garments on the bed. 
“Your master is an adept in the art of true 
hospitality.” 

“They were the master’s mother’s, ma’am,” 
Selina said, simply, “and he brought some 
ladies here once that were caught in a storm 
just as you have been, and they were so glad to 
have them to put on that I have taken care to 
have them ready ever since. Is there any more 
Ican do for you ?” 

“No, thank you; we will be our own maids,” 
Lady Carita said, wondering nota little at 
everything around her, and Selina departed, 
mightly relieved to find that she was not re- 
quired to act as lady’s maid, a service for which 
she was about as well fitted as a kangaroo. 

Alone with her aunt Carita told her of what 
had passed in the midst of the storm, and it was 
something of a relief to find that Leonard 
Warburton had spoken nothing but the truth 
when he said that he would be welcome to the 
family as her husband. 

“It was all so sudden, auntie,” Lady Carita 
said. “I had no time to think of my answer.” 

“Tam glad to know you gave him the one he 
asked for, child,” Lady Beckenham said, kiss- 
ing her. “ We all like him, Carita dear, and if 
anything will help to bring Arthur back and 
settle him down likea sensible man it will be 
the knowledge that you have forgotten the old 
fancy and accepted Mr. Warburton.” 

« Ah, auntie, don’t speak of that. I cannot 
bear to think of it.” 

« Forget it now, child ; you will have someone 
else to fill your head from this hour. You have 
chosen a good man, my darling, and you ought 
to be a happy woman.” 


The party had not been alone on the moun- 
tain after all, someone else was sheltering from 
the storm not a stone’s throw from them as they 
stood in the forsaken mine buildings. When 
the rain was quite over and they had gone away 
a curious figure emerged from the shadow of a 
great rock and stretched itself and threw up its 
arms in the sunshine. 

It was a man, but stunted and deformed and 
with a somewhat repulsive face, surmounted by 
a shock of grizzled, red hair. 

“They thought I didn’t see ’em,” he said, 
with a’ harsh laugh that woke the echoes un- 
pleasantly. ‘‘They didn’t know old Zeph was 
about. I haven’t seen the last of ’em I'll be 
bound.” 

He went to the very edge of Wheal Agnes and 
laying himself down on the brink of the awful 
pit, he gazed long and earnestly into the 
noisome depths below. 


(To oe Continued.) 








Surerry anp Execrriciry.—Trouvé’s utili- 
sation of electricity in combination with surgi- 
cal instruments is bearing fruit. A case is 
recorded from Vienna in which a doctor has 
succeeded in curing a cancer in the stomach, 
mainly by the assistance rendered by the poly- 
scope. The electric probe, which rings a bell 
when a ball or any metallic substance imbedded 
in the muscles is reached, is highly prized by 
army surgeons, and an application of the same 
principle to surgical forceps has enabled a Ber- 
lin oculist to save the eye of a workman which 
was damaged by the intrusion of a spark of 
steel. This case had become so urgent that it 
was necessary to extract the piece of metal with- 
out delay or to excise the eye; but Dr. Hirsch- 
berg, by inserting a soft iron probe and subse- 
quently converting it into an electro-magnet, 
withdrew the particle of metal and saved the 
eye. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
RECONCILIATION. 


‘The kindest and the happiest pair 
‘Will find occasion to forvear; 
And something ev’ry day they live 
To pity, or perhaps forgive. 


For eight and forty hours Lady Dunraven 
thas been very unwell; so ill, indeed, that a 
complaisant medical attendant, acting upon a 
broad hint from his fair patient, prescribed for 
her absolute quiet and repose; forbidding even 
the presence of her husband in the sick room. 
‘To-night she professes herself better, and, 
attired in a becoming dishabille, she awaits Sir 
Miles’s advent, having sent him the message 
that she hopes to feel strong enough to see him 
after dinner for a little while. 

She has had her dark moods during these 
eight and forty hours; moods so dark that in 
some of them she has opened a medicine-chest, 
and has gazed longingly at a little phial which 
contains sure oblivion (so far as this world is 
concerned) from all her woes. 

But the instinctive physical fear of death, and 
the implanted and developed mental fear of the 
great unknown void beyond the grave, have 
availed to deter her from casting aside an exist- 
ence which is just now full of disappointment 
and of wretchedness. It is possible also that, 
in spite of her misery, she has a lurking con- 
sciousness that when one is rich, beautiful, and 
only thirty years of age, life holds many potent 


} consolations, 
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[HIS LIFE’S LOVE. ] 


although one has missed the 
great crowning joy which savours of the beati- 
tude of Heaven. 

Be that as it may, she has resolved, like a 
wise woman, to put away, at once and for ever, 
the ill-starred passion which might ere this 
have spoiled her fair future had not the object 
of it been blind and deaf and dumb to her 
allurements—cold as ice and hard as flint. 
She has resolved to win her husband’s love, to 
gain her husband’s confidence, and she addresses 
herself to the task, after long and patient 
thought, with adroitness a better and worthier 
wife might have failed to command. 

Sir Miles is not quite at ease when he enters 
and sees her stretched upon a couch. The 
pallor of the beautiful countenance which peeps 
out from its fleecy surroundings seems to be a 
mute reproach. Nor is his guilty conscience 
quieted by her greeting. 

«You may spare me the hypocritical kindness 
of your inquiries, Sir Miles. Be good enough 
to take a seat where I can see your face, and to 
answer without reserve the questions I am about 
to put.” 

It is not pleasant, but what can he doP To 
refuse might bring on a fresh attack of the 
hysteria from which she has been suffering ; to 
commence an altercation would be simply brutal 
in her present state of health. Sir Miles seats 
himself very sheepishly in the place indicated, 
and prepares himself for a conjugal lecture. 

“Some time ago,” says the lady, “I received 
from your lawyers information of the loss of a 
certain steamship, and a letter in your hand- 
writing. From the latter it appeared that at 
the moment cf penning it you were about to go 
on board the doomed vessel. May I ask for an 
explanation of those communications ?” 

“‘It was a hoax,” replies the baronet, with 
the candour of desperation. ‘I was madly 
jealous, and I played the trick that I might see 

ow you would receive the news of my de- 
cease.” 

“‘ About the same time,” continues his wife, 
“T frequently observed in the distance a person 
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of eccentric appearance and habits, whom I was 
given to understand was a Mr. Miles——” 

“It was I—it was I,” he admits, hastily. 

* Did it never occur to you,” asks Lady Dun- 
raven, with crushing hauteur, ‘‘did it never 
occur to you thatso despicable a hoax and so 
contemptible an espionage were alike unworthy 
of an English gentleman ?” 

« [—I—was misled,” he stammers. 

“I will admit,” she continues, “that since L 
became your wife we have had little in common. 
Love was not the basis of our union; you have 
gone your way, and I mine; your existence has 
been made up of scientific pursuits, mine of 
fashionable frivolities. But I fearlessly chal- 
lenge you, Sir Miles Dunraven, to say that I 
have ever failed in that which you hada right 
to demand—wifely duty and wifely respect.” 

«« |—I—have never seen anything to complain 
of.” 

**Not even when you played the spy upon 
woman who believed herself your widow ?” she 
retorts, scornfully. “Then what aroused this 
sudden jealousy? I do not even know of whom. 
You speak of being misled; somebody must 
have acted Iago to your Othello. Who was 
it?” 

“Mrs. Trollope,” he replies, unwillingly. 

Lady Dunraven sinks back upon her couch 
and closes her eyes as though she were about to 
faint. The revelation is as unpleasant as it is 
unexpected. Whilst Sir Miles nands a vinai- 
grette, and eau de cologne, she rapidly reviews 
the duenna’s opportunities to learn the course 
of the intimacy with St. John Darrell. The re- 
sult is reassuring, and she arranges her tactics 
accordingly. 

**And who is your rival, according to Mrs. 
Trollope, in my affection ?” 

«St. John Darrell.” 

“ Perhaps you will have the goodness to ring 
the bell,” says the invalid, feebly. 

“Certainly,” responds Sir Miles, with his 
hand upon the bell rope. “Is it anything I 
can do for you?” 

“ Merely send a message to Mrs. Trollope and 
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to Mr. Darrell that we would thank them tocome 
here fora few minutes. It is just as well the 

former’s charge should be investigated at once 

in the latter’s presence.” 

‘But there is no specific charge,” cries Sir 
Miles, aghast. “It is only that Mrs. Trollope, 
in her letters to me, has frequently hinted that 
your demeanour towards Darrell was too—too— 
too cordial, in fact.” 

“Do I understand,” says his wife, with quiet” 
impressiveness, “that my hired companion 
whose uncongenial sourness of disposition I 
bave borne with so long because you selected 
her, has from the first been neither more nory 
less than a spy, paid to watch and report upon’ 
my every word and action ?” 

‘*Sine had no instructions to act in that capae’ 
city.” 

“And that, after laudable and persistent‘en¥ 
déavours to earn her wages,” pursues Lady 
Dutraven, regardlessly, “ sne has‘only succeeded 
in» poisoning my husbdand’s mind, without being 
ableto adduce a single specific charge of mis- 
conduct? Very good. I have notanotner word 
to say, Sir Miles.” 

“My mind is not poisoned,” he protests, enet- 
getieally. 

“T have long known,” she continues, with 
plaintive reproachfulness in her tones, “that 
my husband cares more fora dead moth than 
for me, but I still cherished. the fond illusion 
that I possessed his esteem.” 

« Indeed—indeed you do.’’ 

“If his suspicions had been’ deserved,’” sobs 
Lady Dunraven, from behind: her handkerchief, 
“T could bear them better. If Mr. Darrell, for 
whom I boldly avow the strongest liking ” (Sir 
Miles winces), ‘‘ had ever presumed upon it, had 
ever breathed a word into my ear in’ private 
which might not have been said openly and in 
your hearing, I could endure to pay the penalty 
of wy folly in entertaining a sincere regard for 
one who was unworthy. But as it is ¥ 

Her voice breaks, her words become unin- 
telligible, her form heaves with emotion. So 
perfect is the acting that the last remnant of 
the entomologist’s mistrust vamishes like dew’ 
before the sun. He sees before him, not a har- 
Gened coquette, but a wronged ‘and suffering 
woman whow he has shamefully ill-used. With 
masculine cowardice, instead of acknowledging 
his sins, he casts about for a scapegoat. 

“Tt is all the doing of that crabbed old 
wretch Mrs. Trollope,” he cries, wrathfully. 
** Mostyn tells me that the old sneak served him 
a trick every whit as bad. She picked up some- 
thing from the poor fellow’s wanderings during 
his last iliness, and retailed it in such a way 
that you became as cool as a cucumber to him 
all round. Dear, if you wiilforgive me and let 
bygones be bygones, we will send her packing, 
and be as happy as the day is long.” 

“*How can we be happy when you do not care 
for me?” replies his wife. “All your love is 
buried in the grave of Mostyn’s mother.. How 
is it you never told me of your first mar- 
riage ?” 

“It was not exactly a marriage,” replies Sir 
Miles, more sheepishly than ever. “Iran away 
with her, never intending to consent toa legal 
union, but we went to Scotland for a few weeks 
and passed there as man and wife, and after- 
wards I found out that the doing so was equiva- 
lent to a regular marriage. Mostyn is a fine 
fellow, my dear, and as Heaven has not seen fit 
to bless us wita children, I shail be glad to own 
him.” 

“Tam not surpri 
with virtuous indig 


Be 

But here Sir Miles, whose “past carear” has ! 
peraaps taugnt him the only way’ to stem the 
tide of feminine recrimination, stops her mouth 
Wi1tD a Kiss. 

And when she has at length, after many 
prayers, promised to forgive and to forget, the | 
ill-assorted pair are perhaps more truly one than 
they have ever been before. | 





sed,” says Lady Dunraven, 
nation, “that a man whose | 
st career hoids such disgraceful secrets should 
prone to suspec 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE EARL’S DAY-DREAMy 


era him who breaks his dream’ 

the blow that ends the strifep 

And waking, knows the peace thas fléws 
Around'the pain of life. 


*Hity; hipp hurrah!’ shouts Lord: Férrars, 
burstitigt;into“the music-room and eommeneitig, 
to Biatiche* Carew’s music, an ungainly and* 
elephantine: waltz, in the course ‘of: with he 
seizesthisesister by the waist and‘compels her to 


she goes, and there, safe from intrusion, she 
sinks upon her knees. 

Only in solitary communion with her God can 
she hope: to be relieved of that insupportable 
burden of mingled joy/and sorrow, trouble, per- 
plexity, and hope, which Ferrars’s intelligence 
has laid upon her. , 

By slow degrees her spirit’ grows more calm, 
her duty becomes clear. Au hour later she is 
tapping at the library door, and the earl’s voice. 
bids her come ini 

He ‘is: sitting there, as: when we first saw him, 

But life 


an . - auiongst.the books he’ never reads. 
joim bis» wild: gyrations ; until, breathless andy assgrown brigin ter since'then. Looking across. 


exhausted).she is glad to’ sinksinto the 
forward to receive her. 
wa -makestyouso-jubilant ?” says the: 
latter. 


“just‘héard the jolliest row imagin= 


ables” cries Ferrars, gleefully. “Your revered". 
» has been dressitig’ down that sour old 


pater . 
framp Mrs: Trollope; until she: hasralmost dis= 
solved in vinegary tears?” 

“ What has she:done?”™ 


« There are*two or three counts to the indict#}- 


ment. One is*that:she: hasebeen playing ther 
part of domestiespy} and'trying to make mit 
chief between Sit Miles and his wife. Another 
is that having: been sojourning at some out- 
landish watering-plaee; called’ Sandy Gossevt) 
whilst you were stayitiy there, she got to know’ 
your face by sight. vognising it. again’ tiie 
first time she saw yott’ here, and being unable! 
to make out how an interesting-individual whom 
Sandy» Gossett mouwhed for ‘came to ber 
still inthe land of theliving-—”" 

“That will dothat will do. What: isthe 
upshot of the wranglé?”’ 


“‘ She declares:she will not stay another hour") 


at P¥esvonCastléjandI am sure she will pack 
herself ‘off bageand-baggage before the day is’ 
out. A very good riddance of very bad rubbish, 
say I.” 

“A choice sentiment, expressed with custo- 
mary elegance,” replies Mostyn. “ By-the-bye, 
you have not yet told us the name of the 
mysterious correspondent whose letterinterested 
you so much at breakfast.” 

«* His name is Reuben Holt, his present place 
of abode is‘ New York, he is earning good wages, 
and has married pretty Clara Markham, wno 
makes him the best of wives.” 

“Oh?! I am’ so glad!” cries Clare; and 
Bianche Carew, wheeling round upon her stool, 
ceases playing to express alsd her sympathetic 
joyfulness. 

“ Ah, there is something else,” says Ferrars. 
You remember that poor woman, got up likea 
sister of~mercy, whom we fished out of the 
Witcnes’ Pool the day of the picnic.?” 

‘The music stool makes a second revolution, 
and Bianche Carew is face to face with the in- 
strument énce more. Her fingers sink to the 
ivory keys, but not to evoke their glad harmony. 
Her little hands are trembling and power- 
less. 

“Yes, we remember,’ answers Clare, wist- 
fully. 

«Well, Réuben Holt saw her drown herself,” 
continues Ferrars, solemnly. “ It'was the night 
of the poaching scrimmage, and Holt was en 
route for-tne rabbit warren, when he saw the! 
woman standing beside the pool, and watched 
her fora few minutes. All at once, without the 
slightest warning, she plunged in, and went to 
the bottom like a lump of lead (her pockets were 
full of stones, you know). He ran*to the spot, 
but she did not rise again, and the pool is so 
deep*he knew he could not dive to the bottom. 
He waited and waited, he says, until the gloom 
and weirdness of the place frightened him ; but 
the body did not come to the surface, and he! 
went on his way to join his companions, almost 
hoping his senses had‘ deceived him. In his 
agony of mind, when he had shot Mostyn 
How+—, Mostyn Dunraven, and feared the’ 
wound might prove fatal, he quite forgot the: 
suicide until after his escape. I say, Blanche, 
don’t run away, I saould so like another turn of 
that waltz.” 

But Blanche Carew, gliding to the door, dis-’ 


thie’sanny expanse of lawn'to: the/distant woods 
‘audhills; their peaceful, smiling. serenity seems: 
‘put‘aweflection of his own). Siting there, with 
idlé,. félded hands,. he is) indulging. in as 
deliciousa> day-dream as’ any) waiden of six- 


AIF things® are well with) hint Hoydenish 
Clare is developing maidenly reserve'anda grave, 
wise womarliness: she might have borrowed from 
Blanche Cares 
Ferrarsis*layitg aside the mantfers’ and cus- 
toms of a groom, and is/assauting those of a. 
gentleman }. héhas given ppoof thavhis- heart ix 
sound, and that. beneath surfdee’ rouginness lies 
chivalrous gefierosity. 

It is evident’ that he hasitaken: Méstym: Dan- 
raven for’afriend, a hero, and a-model ; he has 
_aevtally beéome studiousimadeésultory way, and 
‘his future isi now a subject’ of hopefulness 
rather than of anxiety. 

But! itis mot of thesedlessings: my lord of 
Malbreckthame is dreaming, His thoughts 
re) of his» prothised: bridesweet. Bitncise 
| Thatianéient sorrow, the death of “his first 
Wifey. the partner whom he adored with suci 
passionate strength end earnestness, is now 
assuaged. Not with the old passion, but with 
rare tenderness and devotion, with almost 
pathetic humility, nas he learned to love the 
pure young girl who has vowed to give her life 
into his keeping ere many days. 

Helis dreaming, dreaming;of the happiness in 
store ; he knows not that even at this instant 
trouble is at hand, that‘iv stands outside tapping 
timidly for admission. 

He rises'as/ Blantche'enters and places a chair 
for ner with studied and not ungraceful courtesy. 
He does not attempt to indulge in any lover-like 
demonstration ; he has throughout been fearful of 
frightening this sweet, shy bird whom he would 
entice to share his nest, 

Time enough for caresses when she is all his 
own. Very wise in his day,and generation, with 
the wisdom of long experience, is my lord of 
Malbreckthane. 

She will not sit down, but she stands before 
him, like a culprit,:with downcast eyes, whilst. 
her white. fingers interlace each other 
nervously. 

«When you first asked me to become your 
wife,” she*begins, with simple’ directness, “I 
replied that I could only give you-filial afféction. 
When' I eventually allowed! that ‘objection’ to be 
over-ruled I suffered you to suppose that I was 
not aware of a greater ore.” 

“«T believed there was'no other obstacle,” the 
earl says, apprehensively. 

« Yet’ you asked mea question, ‘my lord, 
which illuminated unexploréd' depths of my own 
heart and brotiglit an unsuspécted truth to 
light.” 

« Whether you loved St. Join’Darrell ?” 

One of’ those sudden: vivid: blushes to whiciz 
the girl is subject dyes cheek and’! brow as she 
bows her headin’ shamed assent. 

. ©T remember that I’ cried out vehemently— 
‘No, no, no! The words were’ not\so much a 
negative as ay protest against convietion. If I 
feared or hoped that you had misconstrued them 
L did not dave to acknowledge the truth.” 

“I had no right to put the question,” says the 
earl, with sorrowful gentleness! 

** But I couldmo longer.‘disguise it from my- 
self ; still less when; whilst’) I was yet free, Mr. 
Darreil avowed: that—that he’cared for me.” 

“ And:you refused him?” cries the earl, nope- 





appears without reply. Straignt to her own room 


fully. 
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“ He could not ask me to be-his wife, because 
he was a ruined man. But the knowledge that 
we loved each other would have prevented me 
from’ acceding to your wishes, my lord, had I 
“not, as I believed,’ been forced to do so to save 
Mr. Darrell from shameful exposure, and per- 
haps froma more shameful death.” 

“Tdo not understand.” 

“I was convinced from circumstantial evi- 
dence that the poor woman whose body was 
found in the ‘ Witches’ Pool’ met her death at 
St. John Darrell’s' hands. There was someone 
else who came to the same conclusion, and’ who, 
to serve’ her own ends, of which I would rather 
not speak, made my consent to your wish to 
marry me the price of her silence.” 

« And you sacrificed yourself to save the man 
you loved?” groans the earl. 

“‘T would have done so. His mnocence is now 
established. Reuben Holt saw the woman com- 
mit suicide.” 

“ So you desire to make an end of our engage- 
ment ?” he cries, sharply. 

“IT cannot do so, my lord, unless in generosity 
you release me.” 

He groans again and covers his face with his 
hands. All his life his turbulent, unruly spirit 
has sought to accomplish its desire, brooking no 
denial, andthe good and the evil within him are 
fighting sorely for the mastery. But when at 
length he: lifts his head his rugged features are 
aglow with a nobler expression perhaps than 
they have ever worn before. 

* Stay here for a little while,” he says, gently. 
“There is one other person with whom I must 
confer on this‘subject before I pronounce a de- 
cision.” 

He is gone. The girl sits down and: waits 
patiently, almost» despairingly, whilst the 
minutes slip by. The “one other person” of 
whom, he: speaks must be her mother, and 





Blanche knows well on which side the verdict of 
that frigid and ambitious woman of: the world 
will be givens She is not likely to surrender | 
the coronet for: which she has schemed and | 
plotted for her'daughter. 

But my lord of Malbreckthane has’ sought 
out, not Mrs. Carew, but his kinsman and rival, | 
St. John Darrell: And by-and-bye, when their | 
conference is ended, itis ‘St. John Darrell who | 
turns the handle of the library door and stands 
fate to face with her whom he-has loved so 
dearly and so hopelessly. 

Mrs.. Carew remains blissfully ignorant of the | 
purport of those momentous interviews until, 
later in the day, the earl somewhat abruptly in- 
timates to her that his own engagement with | 
Blanche is at an end; but. that if she will assent | 
to the speedy marriage of Miss Carew and ‘St. | 
John Darrell it shall be my lord’s care the young | 
couple commence their wedded life without pe- | 
cuniary embarrassment. And Mrs. Carew, being | 
a woman of the world, gulps down her grievous | 
disappointment and assents graciously. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
BY THE BRIDGE. 


The softiy warbled song 
Comes from the pleasant woods, and coloured wings 
Glance quick in the bright sun that moves along 
The forest openings. 


Srinu playing at'their game of “ Cross Pur- 
poses ” are Mostyn Dunraven and Lady Clare. 
That she is truly glad he is free from the stain 
of blood-guiltiness, and that the memory of “A 
Buried Sin” will no longer haunt his life, he 
cannot but believe, when he remembers with 
what emotion she listened to his confession, and 
how kindly and pitifully she essayed to’ comfort 
a and bade God bless him as she said ** Good 

e.” 

That he has her sinceré sympathy in the strange 
good fortune which has since befallen him in 
being acknowledged Sir Miles Dunraven’s sun 
and heir, he believes also, for she has said so; 
and the child is not given to speak even conven- 
tional untruths. 

But that she has neither 


forgotten |: 





nor forgiven the revelation which must have 


escaped him in his delirium of his pre- 
sumptuous although concealed passion is appa- 
rent, he thinks, in her constraint of. mane 
ner, in her dignity of bearing, in the fre 
quent outbursts of petulant pride which wound 
him to the quick, and of which she repents in- 
stantly with contrition which is still more digni- 
fied and unapproachable. 

True love makes us very, very humble. It 
seems to Mostyn Dunraven that although he 
will be a baronet some day there isas great a 
gulf as ever between himself and,the beautiful 
daughter of the Earl of Malbreckthane. 

And Clare—poor little Clare—in the perpetual 
contrariety which makes her doubly charming 
and loveable, in her pride and her humility, her 
waywardness, her fierceness, her sweet contri- 
tion, remembers ever that once, in the dead of 
night, impelled by that foolish, tormenting heart 
of hers, she stole to the side of one she feared 
was dead and laid her lips on his. 

Whenever she would be natural and at ease 
in Mostyn’s society she thinks she sees in his 
eyes the recollection of that momentary infatua- 
tion, and is ready to sink into the ground with 
maiden shame. 

So the game goes on. 

It is Mostyn who ends it. They have been 
playing tennis on the lawn, and in the excite- 
ment she has forgotten for a little while her 





wounded pride. Flushed, hot; victorious she 


throws down her racket, declaring she can play | 


no more. Blanche and St. John Darrell, their 
opponents, saunter towards the Dutch garden. 

«Let us stroll down to the. woods. I should 
like to pay my respects to your great-coat fir,” 
says Mostyn, and she thoughtlessly assents. 
Then it occurs to him that here is his oppor- 
tunity to bring about more cordial and less con- 
strained relations than exist between them, and 
that it behoves him not to let it slip. 

Yet are they very silent until the woods close 
in about them, and they come to a silvery ser- 
pent. of a brook and a rustic bridge. with a gate 
to it.. Upon the latter Mostyn lays his hand, 
but he does not throw itopen. Hereis the very 
spot to keep her prisoner until the explanation 
is over, and still his tongue seems tied. 

Not until she looks at him wonderingly does 
he find speech, and then the impetuous words 


| rush'forta like a:torrent, words which he had 


meant should beso measured and calm. 

“Is it fair tome?” he cries, passionately. “I 
ask you, Lady Clare, is it just that I should be 
held responsible for the ravings of delirium, for 
an avowal tortures should not have wrung 
from me had I been well and in my right 
mind ?” 

She glances at him in ‘silence, not knowing 
what he means. 

“TI can understand as wellas though it had 
been explained to me the course of events,” he 
goes on, with less vehemence. ‘“ Loving you as 
I loved, with all the strength and all the quiet 
intensity of my nature, it must needs be that 
my fevered lips betrayed the secret. I can un- 
derstand that Mrs. Troliope, having learned it in 
the capacity of a nurse, would hasten to warn 
you of my presumption. But I ask is it fair 
that I should be held responsible for those bab- 
blings? Whilst I was well, did self-command 
ever fail me?» If my mind had not lost control 
of my tongue, should I ever have disclosed that 
which honour would have bidden me conceal?” 

Still she is silent, she hangs her head and 
turns her face from him, that he may not read 
the bliss his words have brought. All unaware 
of their effect he hurries on. 

“It was sufficient for me that I had gained 
your friendship, your confidence, your respect. 
Is it right I should have forfeited them through 
no fault of my own? Day after day some little 
speech or action tells me I have done so; if you 
knew how those speevhes, those actions hurt 
me you would surely be more careful not to 
wound one who has never done you wrong. If 
my’ love be an offence in your proud eyes, Lady 
Clare, remember that I have never dared to 
hope you might requite it. Is it too much to 
ask that we should be friends still ?” 

«« Will that content you ?” she asks. 

She turns to him as sne speaks, and puts out | 

e 





both her hands with a timid, confiding ges- 
ture. 

The sweet, * proud” eyes into which he looks 
are overflowing with liquid tenderness. Un- 
learned though he be in the ways of woman, 
and humble-minded, true gentleman thai he is 
he cannot mistake her meaning. 

By that little -rustic bridge, within sound of 
the rippling brook-music, he has found his Eve, 
and his heart is filled with the veatitude wiica 
Adam knew in Paradise. 


EPILOGUE. 


A breath from that far distant shore 
Comes freshening ever more and more; 
A wind tnat througa the corridir 

Just stirs the curtain and no more ; 
And touching the olian strings, 
Paints with the burden that it brings. 


TuE wind blows in from the sea. 

It has had rare sport asitsweptover thestermy 
main. Rare sport with the leaping fish, with 
the struggling, strong-winged birds, with the 
tall ships that tried to bare their masts when 
they heard-its rush:and whistle, but were caught 
in the attempt: 

Its strength is almost exhausted as it reavhes 
bare, white ciiffs,-which regard with a stern and 
rugged changelessness. of aspect the sportite 
waves which are tumbling at theirfeet. ‘T'nere 
is a seat. upon the cliffs, and two people who 
have walked out from the little town, the 
scattered houses of which are visible in the dis- 
tance, sit there very close together, watching 
the beauty of a changing purple sky and of a 
golden sun sinking to a sea of blood. 

The wind draws near to listen. Although its 
strength is exhausted its mischievousness is yet 
unsubdued. It is minded to seize the sombrero 
which one of the watchers wears, to trundle it 
along the verge of the cliffs, to url it perhaps 
into the foaming waves below. 

But with capricious mercifulness it contents 
itself with toying with the hair upon his com- 
panion’s brow, and imprinting on her red lips a 
kiss of briny freshness. 

Perhaps these impalpable forces of nature 
have strange prescience. It may be that the 
wind in the course of its long, long ‘ourney, has 
turned somewhere the leaves of the book of fate 
and knows that ere many months are gone a 
spirit travelling on swifter, stronger wings than 
those it boasts will separate those two people— 
Azrael, the Angel of Death. 

And it may be that a prevision of the truth is 
breathed into the mind of the old gentleman in 
the sombrero, for he turns from the beauty of 
the sunset and looks mournfully into tie lady’s 
face. 

“ Dear,” he says, “it was exactly such anight 
as this that Mostyn and I rowed out yonder 
together and “ 

“Do not speak of it,” she says, with a 
shudder. 

“Tam glad I was not drowned that night. I 
am glad the boy’s life has not been cursed with 
the burden of an unpremeditated crime, still 
more glad, my darling, that my own existence 
has been prolonged until I learned how great a 
blessing is a wife’s fond love.” 

And Lady Dunraven, lifting his wrinkled hand 
to her red lips, dwells upon that speech without 
a conscious-pang, as the wind speeds on. 

* * - * % 


Creeping over moor and meadow, lingering in 
the woods and hollows, stealing through quiet 
streets, purifying squalid, fever-charged courts 
and alleys of the larger towns, the wind does 
tirelessly its appointed work throughout the 
night. When the morning breaks it is far 
away. 

Glad sunshine is playing upon the waters of 
a lake, to which slopes a park as smooth almost 
as a lawn. 

A dozen majestic swans have just welcomed 
the advent of a sparkling brunette, who looks 
hardly a day older than when we saw her (by a 
little rustic bridge, and within sound of rip- 
pling brook-music) giving her hands and her 
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life into the keeping of him who already pos- 
sessed her heart. 

But although the wilful, capricious, child-like 
character of her beauty remains, she leads by 
the hand a wee fairy who might almost be her- 
self in miniative, so absurdly correct is the 
caricature of every feature; whilst from the 
grasp of her other hand a sturdy urchin has 
broken, in whose chubby face no eyes but 
maternal ones can discern a likeness to anybody, 
and who has begun to distribute with reckless 
peodigality the food for which the expectant 
birds have been waiting. 

So engrossed is the group they do not per- 
ceive that two gentlemen have sprung out of a 
carriage which was crawling along the distant 
drive, and are marching towards them. The 
urchin is the first to discover their approach, 
and with a shout of “ grandpapa!” he makes a 
frantic charge, and is forthwith caught up and 
placed astride the neck of the Earl of Malbreck- 
thane. 

But it is to the younger man thatthe boy’s 
mother turns, drawing him aside, with eager 
joyfulness. 


“Oh, Ferrars, is it true atout your engage- | 


ment ?” 

‘Til news travels apace,” responds the young 
man, pretending to shrug hisshoulders ruefully. 
“ Yes, Clare, it is too true.” 

“Tam so glad,” cries his sister. 
dearest girl in the shire. 
for your future now.” 

“Who is that kissing my wife?” growls a 
voice, with assumed sternness; that of Mostyn 


Dear, I am not afraid 





| her face aglow with loving pride. 


«She is the | 


| Haunted Lives.” 


one of Worth’s costumes, then is Mrs. St. John 
Darrell’s appearance for the night hopelessly 
ruined. 

“TI saw in to-day’s paper,” says Darrell, “ that 
my old broker, Spider, the scamp who swindled 
me into buying the Esmeralda shares, was 
posted yesterday as a defaulter upon the Stock 
Exchange.” 

“ What does that mean ?” asks Blanche. 

“It means, dear, that he cannot meet his 
engagements, and is hopelessly insolvent.” 

“IT wish you were not chairman of so many 
companies.” 

*«The office is lucrative, my pet. It carries 
little pecuniary risk.” 

«You are about to sell the mining shares ?” 

“T have sold half of them already at a fabu- 
lous premium, Blanche ; they have made me a 
very rich man.” 

** And you needed riches, did you not, to help 
you in your parliamentary career ?” she asks, 
“St. John, I 
do not care for those after-dinner engagements. 
I wish I could come to the House to hear you 
speak. Iam sure you will be in the ministry 
some day.” 

«« All that I steadfastly believe,” cries Darrell, 
mockingly, but his swarthy cheek flushes a little, 
and in his eye is the light of hopeful ambition. 
As he hands his wife to her carriage he tells 
himself stranger things have happened than 
would be the verifying of the loving prediction. 

The wind sweeps on. Away, away to the 
vilest haunts of that city of ‘‘ Buried Sins” and 
We also will take leave of 


Dunraven, who arrives on the spot just as im-/| the characters of our story, for all the future 


pulsive Clare flings herarms about her brother’s 
neck. 

Mostyn’s historical novel has been published 
and it has brought him fame. 
the press. The second will bring nim perhaps 
money, which, thanks to the liberality of Sir 
Miles and the earl, he does not need. But we 
cannot stay to discuss his literary prospects. 
The tireless wind sweeps on. 


Around the chimney of a Belgravian mansion 
it is shrieking to London sparrows, who do not 
understand and who treat the communication 
with cockney superciliousness about the wonders 
of the sea. 

Within the mansion a gentleman in evening 
dress stands alone in a drawing-room which, 
although small, is beautiful as esthetic taste and 
prodigal expenditure can make it. He has once 
or twice glanced at his watch, but his dark, 
reposeful face wears no look of impatience, and 
when the door opens at length he pretends not 
to be cognisant of his wife’s entrance, although 
a friendly mirror has revealed every detail of 
her costume to his apparently abstracted gaze. 

“Even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like ome of these,” he murmurs, 
thoughtfully. 

Her lovely face answers the hidden mischief 
of that seemingly innocent quotation, respond- 
ing to his mood as it ever does, be the mood 
grave or gay. As she moves towards him the 
magnificent diamonds she wears flash in the 
‘gaslight, and her rich robes sweep the floor. 

«I cannot helpit, dear,” she says, appealingly, 
as she lays a hand upon his arm. ‘“ You know 
I donot care to wear jewels, or to dress in 


“Certainly, I wish it. Our unknown friend 
and benefactor, the young Scotch engineer, 


wight as well have left the Esmeralda Mine | 
under water, if the wife of the principal share- | 


holder is to robe herself ‘in a cotton gown.” 

“I should be just as happy in the cotton 
gown, St. John, so long as I was the principal 
shareholder's wife.” 

“I believe it, darling, and I might then 
venture to embrace my spouse when I felt ‘ dis- 
poged,’ without the fedr of a reprimand for 
ruffling, crumpling, or——” 

The sentence is not completed. Her white 
arms with the flashing diamonds upon them are 
thrown about his neck, and if the closest and 
most clinging pressure can spoil the effect of 


Another is in | 





| sin to kill it. 





lies fair before them, and so far as we can see 
they will never more have need of our sympathy 
or of our compassion until time is lost in 
eternity. 

(THE END.] 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—_—@—— 


CuRIOSITIES ABOUT THE CucKoo.—It is the 
popular belief in some parts of the country that 
the cuckoo always makes its first appearance on 
the 21st of April. Several of our English birds 
were objects of popular superstition during the 
middle ages, and none more than the cuckoo. 
Our fathers looked upon it asthe harbinger of 
spring, andas the merriest songster of summer, 
and it is the subject of the oldest of English 
popular songs now remaining. This song, be- 
longing to the earlier half of the thirteenth 
century, is accompanied with musical notes, and 
is probably the oldest sample of English secular 
music. The song, interpreted in modern English, 
runs: 

«Summer is come in, 

Loud sing cuckoo; 
Grows the seed and blooms the mead, 
And sprouts the wood now, 

Sing cuckoo !” 


|andso forth. Inasong in Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s 


Labour’s Lost’ spring is “‘ maintained by the 


; cuckoo.” The cuckoo was regarded as possessing 
the extreme of the fashion except that you wish 


It was a 
Its most singular quality was the 
power of telling how long people would live. 
‘When first you heard tne cuckoo in the morn- 
ing, if you respectfully put. the queston, it would 
immediately repeat its note exactly as many 
times as you had years tolive. The following 
strange story belongs tothe year1221. A lay- 
man who had become a monk was walking out 
one day when, hearinga cuckoo, and counting 
its notes, he found them to be twenty-two. “Ah,” 
said he, “if lam yet to live twenty-two years 
more why should I mortify myself all this long 
time in a monastery ? I willreturn and enjoy the 
world for twenty years, and then I shall Live 


some share of supernatural knowledge. 


| two left to repent in. But he returned to the 
| world, lived joyously for two years, and then died, 
‘losing twenty out of his reckoning. An old 





a 


notion couples the name of the cuckoo with the 
character of the man whose wife is faithless; 
hence the word cuckold. 

Noste Symparuy or Anrmats—Dr Darwin, 
(in his “ Descent of Man,” p. 103) remarks: « ft 
must be called sympathy that leads a courageous 
dog to fly at anyone who strikes his master, as 
he certainly will. I saw a person pretending to 
beat a lady, who had a very timid little dog on 
her lap, and the trial had never been made before ; 
the little creature jumpedaway, but after the pre- 
tended beating was over it was really pathetic to 
see how perseveringly he tried to lick his mistress’s 
face and comfort her. Brehm states that when 
a baboon in confinement was pursued to be pun- 
ished, the others tried to protect him. Several 
years agoa keeper at the Zoological Gardens 
showed me some deep and scarcely healed wounds 
on the nape of his own neck inflicted on him 
whilst kneeling on the floor by a fierce baboon. 
A little American monkey who was a warm 
friend of this keeper lived in the same large 
compartment, and was dreadfully afraid of the 
great baboon. Nevertheless, as soon as he saw 
his friend in peril he rushed to the rescue, and 
by screams and bites so distracted the baboon 
that the keeper was able to escape, after, as the 
surgeons thought, running great risk of nis life. 
Besides love and sympathy, animals exhibit 
other qualities connected with the social instincts, 
which in us would be called moral, and I agree 
with Agassiz that dogs possess something like a 
conscience. - .» When the baboons in 
Abyssinia plunder a garden they silently follow 
their leader ; and if an impudent young animal 
makes a noise, he receives aslap from the others 
to teach him order and obedience.” 

Sap Srory or Aenges Bernaver.—In one of 
the churchyards, or rather chapels, surrounding 
the churchyard of St. Mary’s, Ratisbon, there is 
pointed out to the traveller the tombstone which 
covers the grave of the unfortunate Agnes 
Bernauer._ The story is a sad and romantic one. 
Though the daughter of an humble citizen of 
Augsburg, this fair damsel by her beauty and 
virtue had gained the heart of Prince Albert, son 
of Duke Ernest of Bavaria, and the young prince 
was privately married to her. The secret, 
unfortunately for the happiness of the youthful 
couple, reached the earsof the Duke, who had 

lanned for his son a more exalted match, and 

e carried his anger so far as to deny him 
admission to a tournament, on account of what 
he called his dishonourable connection with a 
female of low birth. Albert retorted by publicly 
acknowledging the fair Agnesas his lawful wife; 
but by this announcement he brought ruin on her 
and misery on himself, since his fatner the Duke, 
taking advantage of his absence not long after, 
caused Agnes to be seized, condemned to death 
upon false accusation, and cast from the Bridge 
of Straubing into the Danube, amidst the cries 
and lamentations of the populace, in 1436. 
Having succeeded in freeing herself from the 
bonds which surrounded her, the r victim, 
shrieking for help and mercy, endeavoured to 


‘| reach the bank, and had nearly effected a land- 


ing, when a miscreant with a hooked pole caught 
her by her long hair, and, dragging her back 
into the stream, kept her under water until the 
fearful tragedy was completed. The fury and 
despair of Albert on hearing these horrid tidings 
were boundless. He fled away, and in open 
rebellion joined the army of Louis the Bearded, 
his father’s bitterest foe, and with him invaded 
his native land to take vengeance on the 
murderers of his wife. This deadiy and 
unnatural feud lasted fora long time, and was at 
last with difficulty appeased by the intervention 
of the Emperor. 

Tue Bairish Drurps.—If the manners of 
our barbarous predecessors were disgusting, 
their religion was still more horrible. This was 
the general Paganism of the other Gentile 
nations, but moulded into a peculiar form by 
the Celtic Druids, who, from having their chief 
colleges (these in latter times were removed 
into Anglesea) and temples for learning, and 
practising their mysterious rites in this island, 
were too hastily supposed to have invented the 
same here. No people were more addicted to 
religion, but the objects of it were peculiarly 
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absurd—the oak and the mistletoe, the Logan 
or Rockin Stone, and the Tolmen, or 
Oracular Stone. They firmly held the 
doctrine of the soul’s immortality, but 
they so far abused the same as to consume 
with the bodies of the deceased whatever had 
been most necessary and dear to them in life, 
not only their clothes and armour, their dogs 
and horses, but also their servants and depen- 
dents, in order that these might accompany 
them in that new state of existence into which 
they had launched. They retained from the 
eastern patriarchs the tenet and practice of ex- 
iatory sacrifice, but like the worshipers of 
Moloch in the Vale of Hinnom, they held no 
victim to be so acceptable to their duties, or so 
propitiatory, as man. One instance of their 
superstitious cruelty exceeds all that we read of 
the Ammonities, and indeed of all ancient and 
modern heathens who have delighted in human 
sacrifices. It was their custom on certain occa- 
sions to build up an enormously large figure, 
which seems to have represented the god Saturn, 
of basket work and straw. This they filled with 
a great number of living men, as likewise with 
beasts of every kind and a sufficient quantity of 
fuel. They then set fire tothe whole, the raging 
flames of which, together with the mingled 
shrieks of the tortured men, the howlings of the 
enraged beasts, the shouts of the Druids, and 
the sound of their trumpets, present an idea 
which can only be equalled by that which we 
are taught to form of the infernal regions, and 
dispose us to believe what Pliny relates of the 
actors in this scene, namely that they were ac- 
customed to taste the scorched flesh of the 
human victims whom they had thus immolated. 
—The foregoing is taken from Bishop Milner’s 
“ History of Winchester.” In a ncte it is added: 
N.B. In different places on the opposite side of 
the channel, where we are assured by the 
authority quoted that the rites in question pre- 
vailed, among the rest at Dunkirk and at Douay, 
it has been an immemorial custom on a certain 
holiday in the year to build up an immense 
figure of basket work and canvas to the height 
of forty or fifty feet, which, when properly 
painted and dressed, represented a huge giant, 
which also contained a great number of living 
men within it, who raised the same and caused it 
to move from place to place. The popular tradi- 
tion was that this figure represented a certain 
Pagan giant, who used to devour the inhabitants 
of these places until he was killed by the patron 
saint of the same. Have we not herea plain 
trace of the above described horrid sacrifice of 
Druidism, offered up to Saturn or Moloch, and 
of the beneficial effect of Christianity in the 
destruction of it? 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
ON THE TERRACE. 


Not rough, not lengthened is our worldly way, 
Then wipe thy pearly eyes, no more to weep. 
Thy feet from falling let this memory keep ; 

Our love shall last through every stormy day. 


Ir was all true. Sir Beresford Blane had won 
his bride. He came at the end of the six months 
for his answer, and Rhoda was prepared to say 
no. She did say it indeed, but was obliged to 
confess that it was for his sake, and he, who was 
no poor, feeble lover, won her over to recall the 
forbidding word. 

Such a lover could scarce have failed. All 
the power and pathos of a life was poured into 
his last appeal, and it went direct to her heart. 
So the answer was reversed, and he left her to 
make arrangements for theirunion. They were 
soon complete, and Rhoda went to London to 
her sister’s house, from which she was married. 

There was no attempt to conceal that much 





of the past. Rhoda frankly revealed her friends, 
and Sir Beresford gladly recognised them. He 
was interested in Jane and her baby—just two 
months old—and thought David Moore a manly 
fellow, but he made no great demonstration of 
friendship, as Sir Archibald had done, and David 
liked him the better for it. 

“I know, Sir Beresford,” he said, “that you 
and Rhoda will live in a different sphere to that 
which Jane ahd I move in, and I should be a 
fool to want to be dragged up to it, but if you 
can come and see us here sometimes—now and 
then when you are in town—we shall be heartily 
glad to see you.” 

“We shail not entirely desert you,” Sir Beres- 
ford said, ‘and I think you both act and speak 
like a sensible man.” 

A licence was procured, and one morning early 
they were married at Highgate Cnurch. David 
gave the bride away, and they had breakfast 
afterwards at his house, and at his expense, as 
he insisted. 

«You must give me that privilege,” he said, 
when Sir Beresford delicately hinted at giving 
a cheque. “I am doing well, in my way, and 
we can afford it.” 

Sir Beresford made a little return in the form 
of a coral necklace for baby, that David after- 
wards discovered was worth ten pounds, and 
with many good wishes on both sides the newly- 
married pair went for a brief honeymoon to 
Ryde. 

On Rhoda there rested a happiness that was 
almost painful in its intensity. She had won a 
prize among men, a noble, handsome husband, 
with every quality that endears a man to a 
woman. And how fondly he cherished her! In 
every look and word and act he showed how 
absorbed his whole nature was in hers, and tne 
first few days were a blissful dream from which 
Rhoda was ever fearing she would awake. 

It was not her wisn but his that they went to 
Powerscourt. 

“We will go and try what stuff these people 
are really made of,” he said, “ before we finally 
reject them.” 

‘‘I know the result,” Rhoda replied, with a 
sad smile. ‘‘ They will ignore you.” 

“Let them,” he said, gently ; “ but perhaps 
the time may come when we shall be able to 
turn the tables.” 

So they went to Powerscourt, and were, as 
Rhoda said they would be, ignored. Not a 
living creature save Doctor Lawson came near 
them. Even the vicar allowed his sacred post 
to be forgotten in “ the duty he owed to society,” 
but he wrote to say that the Powerscourt pew 
was the third from the pulpit on the left-hand 
side, and it was available for the owner of the 
house. 

“TI do not think we will avail ourselves of his 
offer just yet,” Sir Beresford said. ‘“ You have 
never been there.” 

“Only once when my father was buried,” 
Raoda replied. 

“We will go by-and-bye perhaps,” said Sir 
Beresford, significantly, and then they both 
laughed. 

Notwithstanding their being tabooed, cut, or 
what you may please to call it, they were very 
happy. Powerscourt and its surroundings 
formed an Arcadia to them in spite of the chill 
air and the leafless woods. 

They rode or drove in the morning, and if.the 
“upper ten,” the possessors of “blue blood,” 
ignored them the other classes gave them a 
greeting and a welcome. The Powerscourt ten- 
ants doffed their hats, and their wives honoured 
them with the modern salutation of their class, 
something between a bow and a courtesy, and all 
the poor called out “God bless you, my lady !” 
for Rhoda had been kind to them, and what 
the proud people chose to say of her was no 
business of theirs. 

The afternoon was spent in lounging and 
reading. Sir Beresford was fond of his cigar, 
and Rhoda would not have him sacrifice his 
tobacco, as he was perfectly willing todo. She 
insisted upon his smoking in her boudoir. 

* Which will entail its being fumigated when 
we receive our grand company,” he said. 

So the time passed merrily until the dinner 


€ 


hour, when both dressed as if they had guests 
to receive, and enjoyed a recherché meal, un- 
disturbed by the fact of their being the only 
two people in the magnificent dining-room. 

Then Rhoda adjourned to the drawing-room, 
where they read and talked or sang to each 
other—the voice of Sir Beresford was a splendid 
baritone—and so wrapped Time in roses till the 
day was spent. 

Neither desired any addition to their lot— 
both were happy. ‘There was moveover no 
revelation to fear, for there was now no secret 
between them—RHOoDA HAD TOLD ALL. 

He knew the best and the worst of her, more 
than the reader knows at present, and he was 
satisfied with his bargain. Sir Beresford Blane 
could not have given up his liztle wife for an 
empress and all her worldly glory. 

“Ts it to last ?’ he asked one night,as Rnoda 
after singing came and sat by his side near the 
fire. ‘* Will there be no break in our joy, no 
clouds upon our bliss ?” 

“If they are to come why anticipate them ?” 
Rhoda asked. 

«‘T have no wish to meet sorrow half way,” he 
said, “ but I cannot resist a growing conviction 
of our existence being too smooth, too perfect 
for mortal life. I, who have always laughed at 
love 

“ Always!” interposed Rhoda, holding up a 
pretty fore-finger. “You forget what you told 
me of your first passion.” 

«That was not true love,” he answered, “ but . 
to please youl will say: Ever since that time ~ 
I have smiled at the rosy god and set him down - 
as a poor, vapid creature. Now that I have grown 
wiser——” 

“ Your wisdom coming with years.” 

“Yes, little woman, yes. I cannot sufficiently 
pity my former blindness.” 

“If you had seen in years gone by we had’ 
never met.” 

“I never thought of that, darling; but, oh, 
the joy, the contentment when two souls are 
really bound together. The gate’s ajar, and 
we catch a glimpse of Heaven.” 

** My dear love,” was all Rhoda said, as she 
laid her head upon his shoulder with a look that 
was often upon her face now, the look of one 
who has travelled long and wearily and found a 
haven at last. 

Will it last ? 

That was the question Sir Beresford asked, 
and the answer was nearer than he expected. 
Perfect and unbroken joy are not things of this 
world, and already the dreaded break was ad- 
vancing. 

Christmas had come and passed, and the first. 
day of the new year broke fine, with a clear, 
frosty air. To breathe it was to inhale new life, 
and Sir Beresford was up at a comparatively 
early hour to look through the stables and order 
horses for an early morning ride. He left’: 
Rhoda in her dressing-room, humming an air 
that he had sung to her on the previous eve, a 
song from sunny Italy of a husband who went 
out one day and returned at night to find his 
wife dead. 

“TI would not sing that, Rhoda,” he said, “ it 
is so mournful. I cannot think what induced 
me to revive it. I had forgotten it for years.” 

“Tt is mournful, but very sweet,” Rhoda re- 
plied, “‘and, after all, why should I not sing it? 
Are you superstitious ?” 

“No, darling, but at times certain things jar 
upon us, and we cannot tell why.” 

«I will not even think of it if you object.” 

“No, Rhoda, that would be absurd. Sing 
what you will, and it shall always be sweet to 
me.” 

So he left her singing it, and went to the 
stables, where he summoned Tom Piper to his 
presence. Tom was as devoted tothe baronet 
as he was to his mistress. In his opinion there 
was no other pair like them in the wide world. 

«What are we to ride to-day, Piper?” Sir 
Beresford asked. ‘ How is the roan mare?” 

“Sne has a slight cold, Sir Beresford,” Tom 
replied, ‘‘ but there is Pericles and Maude both 
fit and well, and they want exercise.” 

“Bring them round to the door at nine 





o’clock.” 
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«Am I to-attend you, Sir Beresford ?” 

Yes.” 

The baronet was moving away slowly, looking 
about him in the casual way men have of looking 
over a stable yatd, when Tom, after a little 
hesitation, ran after him, and, touching his 
forehead, said : 

*‘ Asking your pardon, Sir Beresford, but I 
should like to speak to you about another mat- 
ter.” 

“ Anything wrong, Piper?” 

** Not with the stables, Sir Beresford—buat— 
do—you think, Sir Beresford, that there’s any 
cause to be afeard o’ burglars about here?” 

“T shoula think not. Weare almost too far 
away from atown.” 

“Or ghosteses, Sir Beresford ?” 

“No. I think we have less ‘cause to fear 
them. Why do you ask ?” 

“Well, Sir Beresford,” said the groom, “I’ve 
heard something moving about the place for the 
last night or two, and the dogs have barked 
and whined a goodish bit.” 

“You should have got up to see what it 
was.” 

“So I did, sir, but I saw nothing, although I 
could hear what was like footsteps.” 

** And you found nothing ?”’ 

Only this handkerchief—an old silk one— 
but it may ha’ been dropped long ago, for you 
see it’s got the name of Mister Ardant on it. 
The gentleman as was agent here, sir.” 

“Give me that handkerchief,” said Sir Beres- 
ford, quietly. ‘‘ Ah! I.see it is no doubt one 
of Mr. Ardant’s. He may write forit. Before 
you look to the horses run over to Doctor Law- 
son’s andask him tostop at home untilI call upon 
him this morning. I will do so for a moment 
as I ride past. What's that?” 

A sound like the crack of a huge whip echoed 
in the clear air,.and master and man, both 
with a sudden fear upon them, stared at each 
other. 

**What was it, Piper ?” 

“It sounded—like—I don’t. know what, Sir 
Beresford—unless. it was that toy pistol that 
I’ve seen Mister Ardant shoot at’bits o’ paper 
with. He used to often amuse himself that 
way.” 

** And he was a good shot?” 

« Dead and sure, Sir Beresford.” 

Ridiculing a fear that took possession of him. 
but unable to shake it off, Sir Beresford hurried 
from the stable yard, returning to the house by 
way of the grounds in front. No living creature 
was to be seen, and at the bottom of the terrace 
steps he paused to breathe. 

“My love has made me nervous,” hesaid. “A 
fear of losing it is the penalty of being the pos- 
sessor of a rich and rare treasure.” 

He turned his eyes in the direetion of the 
breakfast-room, and saw that the window was 
open. It had been closed when he left the 
house. 

“ Rhoda is waiting forme,” he thought, “ and 
has set it open to invite me in'that way.” 

He ascended the steps, and, facing about, .saw 
the figure of a woman lying stretched upon the 
terrace. There was no mistaking that .dear, 
familiar form—it was Rhoda, and, with a ery of 
horror, he ran forward and raised her in his 
arms. 

Her form was without visible signs of life, and 
her face was white and cold. The small, slender 
nands hung lifelessly down, and a dark red stain 
upon the breast disfigured the otherwise spot- 
less morning robe she wore. 

For a.moment ‘he was dazed and stupefied, 
and then his clear voice rang out in a cry for 
help that was heard by all in Powerscourt. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
WHOSE HAND DID IT? 
The tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly, 


‘That walks at dead of nignt. 


Tom Piper, the groom, was first upon the 
scene, and he saw Sir Beresford, with a face so 





clothed in ‘despair that he hardly recognised 
him, holding his fair young wife in his. arms, 
so horror-stricken and unnerved by the discovery 
he had made that after the cry he uttered he 
stared straight ahead, seemingly unable to form 
any plan of action. 

“ What’s the matter, Sir Beresford P” ‘the 
groom.asked. ‘Is my.lady ill?” 

And then his eyes:dropping down to her, ‘he 
saw the dark stain, and, shuddering, drew back 
@ pace. ' 

vP Who’s.murderéd her ?” he hoarsely asked. 

“I don’t know,”- said Sir Beresford, wearily 
passing a hand across his brow. ‘On! it is 
you, Piper. Run for Doctor Lawson.. I~I— 
shall be clearer and better presently. Don’t 
stop. Mrs. Playton is coming, and she will 
help me.” 

Tom was in his shirt sleeves, but, without 
thinking of getting a coat, he.dashed off. Mrs. 
Playton and two of the servants appeared, 
shaking with alarm, but Sir Beresford nad re- 
covered, his presenee of mind as quickly as ‘he 
had lost it, and bade them be calm. 

“T do not think she is dead,” he groaned, 
‘for I can feel the beat of her heart against 
mine. Oh, God! how shall I live without her ? 
Who could be demon enough to commit such a 
crime as this? Don’t ask ny questions but 
help me to bear herin. Gently, gently! One 
of you draw up a couch to the fire and close the 
window. Thatis right. Thank you.” 

‘ney laid her down and he knelt. beside her, 
holding her hand and gazing into the quiet, 
pallid face with all the yearning of his noble 
neart in his look. Mrs. Playton stood by with 
hands clasped in a maze of wonderment, and the 
two servants stood near the door with their eyes 
distended and every limb trembling. 

«Get some warm water, and sponge, and some 
linaments,” Sir Beresford said, as he rose. ‘The 
bleeding is increasing and must be stopped.” 

«The increase is a good sign, Sir Beresford,” 
Mrs. Playton softly said. 

“I believe it is,” he said. 


He opened her dress and laid bare the wound, 


a small bullet-hole just below the right breast, 
dangerous without.a doubtyand very probably 
fatal. The hot.water was'brought,,and haying 
washed. away the greater part of the stain he: 
covered the wound with wadding. » Rhoda 
opened her eyes and gazed dreamily about. her 
until she recognised him,and her lips expanded 
into a smile. 

‘Oh, my darling,” he whispered. 
Heaven for-this mercy.” 

«“ Have I-been ill?” she asked, and the pain 
caused ber to shudder and turn faint. Mrs: 
Playton placed a powerful vinaigrette bottle to 


ther nostrils now and she revived a little. 


“Do not talk,” Sir Beresford said. “You 
remember all now, darling, but -be:assured the 


‘miscreant shall be brought to justice.” 


* T only remember going out by the window,” 
she answered, faintly. ‘“.A bright flash blinded 
me, and1.know no moré.” 

** You saw nobody ?” 

“No. I was looking back towards the room, 
thinking I heard your.footstep by the window.” 

Nothing more was said until ¢ne doctor came. 
Sir Beresford knelt by her, holding her hand and 
occasionally kissing it while his mind wandered 
from her to the author of the deed and-batk 
again with the flight of every moment. He was 
sure that Mat Ardant was the author of the 
crime. 

Doctor Lawson came up in hot haste, pre- 
ferring to use his own limbs to those of his me- 
thodical trotting cob. He-was out of breath, 
‘but he lost not.a moment nor -wasted time in 
surmise or asking questions. 

His examination was soon made, and after a 
few words to Rhoda, bidding her compose her- 
self and not think her life at allin peril, he left 
Mrs. Playton for a few moments in charge and 
retired with Sir Beresford. 

“Well, what am I to expect?’ the, baronet 
asked, looking him straight in the face. 

«I will tell you more when I jhave found the 
bullet,” was the, answer. 


« Thank 


—_ 


«Is there any danger ?” 
ia There always. is in .cases of this descrip. 

on.” 

“It is not a hopeless ease ?” 

“At present no, but I shall at once make an 
attempt to extract the bullet, unless-you prefer 
sending for more experienced, aid.” 

“I know no one whom I .woulfi so. fully 
trust.” 

“Thank you, Sir Beresford. Now. I must 


‘| have all but Mrs. Playton out of the room fora 


good half-hour. 
me there.” 

Sir Beresford .was a soldier and he knew the 
value of obedience to superiors. Dr. Lawson 
was his superior at that time, and he.obeyed 
him without a demur. For half an hour he 
paced up and down the room with fury and 
grief in his beart. 

“I forgave the fellow for his attack upon 
me,” he muttered again and again, “ but Tus 
I willhaveavenged. I willavenge it myself if 
the law-fails.” 

He caught sight. of Tom Piper, still coatless, 
wandering up and down restlessly in front of 
the house. Tom im his way was as distraughtas 
his master. Sir Beresford beckoned to him to 
come in. 

“ Piper,” said Sir Beresford, ,“‘ how Jong wili 
it take you to go to the police station at Comley- 
ford—you will ride, of course ?” 

«Tf I can have Pericles, Sir Beresford, I.can 
do it in an hour,” he replied. re 

«Take what horse you please. Say what has 
happened, and bring here the best officer you 
can get, or more tnan one if) they will spare 
them.” 

Tom was off in three minutes, galloping along 
ata furious pace on the turf by the road side. 
He was a good and faithful servant, andevenin 
that dark -hour of; trouble thonght :of» the 
legs of the valuable horse he bestrede. Some 
grooms are not so careful when they ride .out 
to give the horses exercise. 

Dr. Lawson was only afew minutes: over his 
time. and he appeared with a very grave face. 

“Here is the bullet,” he :said, producing a 
smal] leaden bullet from his waisteoat ; pocket. 
“ Fortunately it kept in a straight direction.” 

“ But.of Lady Blane, what news ?” asked Sir 
Beresford, impatiently. 

«‘She has falien asleep, and .we shall ‘know 
what to think when she awakes. I have great 
‘hopes.” 

**You speak.as you feel ?” 

«Most assuredly. Will you. look at. this 
bullet ?” 

‘Is there anything remarkable in it?” Sir 
‘Beresford inquired, as he received it in his 

lm. 

“Tt was moulded in some private house in an 
old mould I should say,” the doctor replied. 
*« You see there is’a slight flaw in it, which you 
would hardly find in anything a gunsmith turns 
out now-a-days. Itis a mere pimple, scarce 
perceptible at first, but the mould it was cast 
in could»be sworn to.” 

“I have better evidence than that,” Sir Beres- 
ford said, drawing out Mat Ardant’s handker- 
chief. “Look at that. It was found in the 
grounds this morning, and the name you will 
find in the corner.” 

The doctor examined it, but did not seem to 
be much impressed. 

“The finding of a handkerchief,” he said, 
“ does not necessarily cast murder upon a man. 
I donot think that Ardant could be guilty of 
such a crime.” 

** You forget he rode me down.” 

“Ay, tobe sure. But that-was a different 
thing. Man to man you know.” 

“He was madly and hopelessly in love with 
{Lady Blane,” Sir Beresford said. 

. And hopeless love, you:think, has turned his 
senses ?” 

“I do notsayso. I think it has led him on 
to,attempt murder.” 

** We shall not agree on that head just yet,” 
Doctor Lawson said. ‘‘My suspicions turn, I 
‘may say, in another direction, of which we will 


Go to the library and ‘wait for 





not speak just yet. Have you sent for the 
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police? Itis a duty that must not be neglected 
this time.” 

“Piper has gone to Comleyford. Can you 
wait here until he returns?” 

“I do nétintend to leave my patient until she 
is out of danger, or until my attendance here can 
no longer-be of service.” 

They retired to the breakfast-room,.entering 
as quietly as two shadows, and ‘Sir Beresford 
took a. seat)beside Rhoda, dismissing’ Mrs. Play- 
ton with.afew words. 

« You-will send in some coffee for Doctor Law- 
son,” hewsaid. 

Mrs: Playton brought it herself, and the doctor 
partook/of.a little necessary food and-drink. Sir 
Beresford:on being pressed by him drank: acup 
of etiffee with a little curagoa in it. ‘Rhoda slept 
on »peaeefully, “breathing with regularity, a 
sigmibhe doctor hailed: with satisfaction. 

‘tiopeis gathering strength,” ‘he whispered, 
“andafwe can oniy keep off fever all will be 
wall. It.is always the fever in these cases*we 
haweito\fear.”” 

\Aboutsten o’clock Inspector Rachett.and two 
merfrom Comleyford arrived. He-was.a grave, 
qhietman,who had something of theclergyman 
in sbis, appesrance, but when he spoke his 
listeners avere reminded of a keen barrister 
possessed of the power of unearthing the secrets 
ofvmwitness’s breast without appearing to seek 
information. 

SHe listened to-what was told him and asked 
tesee tne bullet and the handkerchief. ‘They 
were shown him, and after examination he put 
them into his pocket. 

“As a matter of necessity,” he said, “they 
are now in possession of the Crown. First I 
must see Piper, your groom. He has told me 
something of the story.as: wecame.along. Now 
I want to know:more.” 


So Tom Piper =was:had.into=thehbrary-and-,gome over to yaunyplacetosgee you. 


‘The description was given and one of the men 
despatched to the telegraph office with it. Sir 
Beresford returned to Rhoda, and the inspector 
and Doctor Lawson went to\look at the spot 
where Rhoda was found, anditomake a general 
and closer inspection of tae grounds. 

“T have said nothingabout suspicions of my 
own,” theidoctorsaid,was they left the house, 
“ put Lassureyou Lthinkitprobable you are on 
the wrong-seent:” 

**It looks) black enough against him,” the in- 
spector replied. 

‘So itidees;but appearances are often false 
guides. ‘Inamonotugoing to tell, you just yet 
what. mysugpivions:are.” 

‘Asm duty yomought tothough.” 

“Weill, Lwwillypromise to let you“know them 
this:vfternoon:” 

“ Meanwhilevyou.are going to:see theperson 
suspected ?” 

“<I think ofidoing so.” 

“And hke «all amateur detectives make a 
bungle of the “whole business. !Better be 
straight with me, doctor, and leave the:affair in 
my hands.” 

“So Iswould,but I must make sure of one 
thing before L speak. lam»nowgoing to charge 
anyone with the crime, or toinmterfere, simply.to 
see if somebodyiis at home,iand I can do so.in 
@ quiet, unobtrusive way.” 

“Very good,” said the imspector, drily. 
“Meanwhile I will follow«wp the scent 
have.” 

The doctor,:assmay red@ily be guessed,nwas 
going to Strathlone, andiafter..aypeep:at Raoda 
he thought he eould-very well leave ber:an:hour 
orso. Orderimgebis cob ‘ne rade, overvandwas 
fortunate in‘meeting Lord Revainenot'far from 
thespark gates. 

‘Morning, my /jlord,” sheesaid. ‘Iwas just 
A friend 


put under cross-examinationas-towherehe found of mine has aterriemhe wantsitoget rid of, arare 


the handkerchief.  He-answered straightfor- 
wardly ifa little nervously, but allowance was 
made for his being in the presence of the 
law. 

** Mr. Ardant was very kind to you, Ibelieye?”’ 
asked Inspectot;Racnett, looking earnestly about 
the-table. 

“Nov very, sir.” ? 

“«Endeed ; unkind then ?” 

*< No, ‘not one way or other. 
little notice of me, sir.” 

“«He was liked by the servants generally’*I 
suppose ?”” { 

“I never:heard ‘them talk much bout him,! 
sir. He wasa man as didn’t interfere or take 
much notice. “He: was auiet. like.” 

“Thank you, that will.do.” 

Tom ‘Piper: made his best bow and» retired, 
glad to get»back .to the stable again; where he 
was sure to be moreat ease. To be happy was 
ontiof the question while such a dark cloud hung 
aver Powerscourt. 

“Is there ny: reason :for this man ‘Ardant 
committing such a crime?” Inspector Rachetp 
resumed. 

““Leould give one,” replied Sir Beresford; “if 
you will keep it:a secret.” 

“Tfit isnot witalto the interests of; justice I 
will do so,” tne inspector said. 

*‘T donot think itis so. He was:attached to 
Lady Biane before her .marriageand/looked 
upon me. With disfavour.” 

‘He was not. at, ail encouraged, I presnme?’ 
Pardon me, I put the question more as:aumatter 
of form.” 

“ Decidedly not. It was not until the morn- 
ing he left'Powerscourt thatihe revealed it.” 

“ He+was disn issed in conseauence ?” 

“No. He left ofnis. own free will.” 

“Be frank with me, Sir Beresford,” said the 
inspector. ‘“‘ You have something held back. 
Look uponmeé as your fatner confessor for. the 
tame being.” 

The appeal was not to be resisted;.and :Sir 
Beresford told. him -all—of ‘the meeting yin the 
lane, the words that passed, and the result. / 

“It looks very black against: Ardant: in: my 


Hei took wery 


ratter.”’ 

“Can’t. buy any more dogs, Lawson,” Lord 
Revaine said, with alaugh; “money is scarce 
and good dogs are dear. But you look pale and 
worried.” 

«« TI have bad news for those who care to hear 


i it, my-lord; but I know that anything . that 
| concerns Powerscourt is distasteful w your 
| family.” 


“But, not. so distasteful to me, Lawson. I 
think Beresford has acted pluckily, and I. envy 
him.” 

«My lord,” said the. doctor, warmly, ‘tI 
honour you for those words. Butyou need not 
envy Sir Beresford. Lady Biane was snot this 


morning by some murderous hand and lies inva 


preearious state.” 

Good’ Heavens! You don’t say so? 
on. earth could be such a brute ?” 

‘Just the question Sir Beresford asked. We 
are going to try to find:out. .Of course! it will 
reach the ears of Lady Sutherland——” 

‘“‘ Not yet, my sister left yesterday for: town. 
Mr. Vesey Sutherland, ner nephew, was;here tne 
jday before and they returned:togetner.” 

‘To town ?” 

“« Yes, of conrse.” 

The theory of the doctor was upset, and he 
did not know whether to be:sorry or glad. Asa 
woman Lady Ciara would nave demanded his 
pity, but he had little personal regard for’her— 
while for Mat Ardant he had something akin to 
friendship.: 

Not that there was much ‘communion between 
them. ‘I'ney had met occasionally and exchanged 
a few words, nothing more, but the huvtle inter- 
change of -civilities had:revealed to the .doctor 
that ne had a good fellow’ to deal witniand he 
was bitterly sorry to‘find he had fallen so low. 

“Ts. suspicion directed ‘towards anybody ?” 
asked Lord Revaine. 

“Yes, my lord,” the doctor replied, “but as 
the whole matter is in the hands of the police 
I do not think that Ihave the right to speak of 
what we are doing.” 

“You are right. 
to see me if I cail?” 


Wino 


Will Sir Beresford be able 





opinion,” the inspector said ; ** will you:give me’ 
a description of him? Our first duty is to find 
out where he is.” 


| .I fear he will not see anybody.” 
| Lcan at last leave cards. He has.been a 


;can be brought home to him,” 





good friend to me, and I know of no reason wny 
I should not respect his wife. If there is any 
cutting in the matter I think it ought to be with 
me.” 

“Tt pleases me to find you socharitable, my 
lord,” Doctor Lawson said. “Itisarare thing 
in modern society.” 

They shook hands and parted, and Dr. Lawson 
returned at once to Powerscourt. Presenting 
himself before Inspector Rachett: he expressed 
himself as now being canyinced that he was mis- 
taken about the person he ‘suspected, “ who 
could not:possibly be guilty,” he said. 

“« Indeed,” the inspector said, drily. 
was not.at home ?” 

“It was not aman, butia lady, Mr. Rachett. 
Shall I be frank with you and out with the 
whole story ?” 

‘© If you please.” 

“And of course it will go no further?” 

** Not without your sanction.” 

With this promise Doctor Lawson was: satis- 
fied, and he laid bare all he knew abour Lady 
Clara, whom he spoke of as most peopledid, as 
Lady Sutherland, of her aspiration to-wecome 
Lady Biane, her fury when Sir Beresford was 
brought to Powerscourt, and many otberthings. 

** Which I nope justify me in wy suspicions,” 
the narrator saia. 

“ Undoubtedly, but you see how unfounded 
they were,” said the inspector. ‘*So.Lagy Ciara 
isigone to town ?” 

‘©So Lord Revaine informs me.” 

** And this'Mr. Vesey, whods he?” 


“So he 


“The nephew of tae late Sir, Archibald. I - 


know nothing more Of bim,meitaer good \nor 
bad.” 


“ Hewas disappointed anunot inheriting~the 


estate, I:believe.”’ 


** Naturally. (dtwwas.much|/talked.of at the 
time.” 

* You.isnow. nothing of his personal character 
I presume ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Very good,” said the inspector, lightly. ‘‘ So 
ail things point towards Ardant, and after nim 
we must look. I have just received a telegram 
that a man like him passed through Comleyford 
this morning.” 

* On his way from here ?” ; 

“On his way from here, doctor, and travelling 
with ail the speed worn boots and bleeding feet 
could permit of. I think I shall net my bird 
before night.” 

“ God grant that he dies before he is taken,” 
breathed the doctor. “ Better die like a dog by 
the roadside than stand in the feion’s dock.” 

“So much depends upon whether the crime 
the inspector 
said. “ ‘The handkerchief itself is not sufficient. 
‘It may have been blowing about for a week. 
‘There are no footprints in the grounds, nothing 
to guide me in that way, for the frost has. been 
sufficient to harden everything. It is a very 
difficuit case. Irely upon the vuilet as much 
as anything, and the mould that cast it muss ‘be 
ifound.” 

Rhoda progressed favourably throughout ‘the 
iday, and in the afternoon was carried by the 
doctorand Sir Beresford to her room. She bore 
the journey without complaint, but not without 
pain, as her pale face testified. A restorative 
was administered to her and she rallied. 

** Beresford,” she said to her husband, “will 
you leave the room fora moment? I want to 
ask our good.and kind doctor something.” 

« Certainly, darling,’’ he replied. 

«Tell me,” said Rhoda,.wnen he was gone, 
“Spailllive? Do not-give me a promise for 
the sake of soothing me, vut tell me the truta.” 

“First, give mea reason for your question,” 
the doctor asked. 

IT want to live for u1s sake more than my 
own, although I should think it very bard to die 
just as Lam finding out how really sweet lite 
can be.” 

*«Compose yourself then with the assurance 
that I have every hope of your recovery, but 
your illness may be a long one.” 

‘Another question, doctor. 
pected of the deed ?” 

«Mat Ardant.” 


Who is sus- 
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**No, no,” said Rhoda. 
not do it.” 

_ “Just my opinion, Lady Blane. But everything 
is against him. We can think of no other.” 

“Might it not have been a woman?” asked 
Rhoda. 

“I rHouGut so a few hours ago, but Lady 
Sutherland left for town last night,” the doctor 
replied. ‘ 

“ If you would not mind,” said Rhoda, quietly, 
“please call her Lady Clara when you speak of 
her to me.” 

“I will do so.” 

** So she was not in the neighbourhood at the 
time ?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, weil, it may be so,” said Rhoda, gently, 
“but Mat Ardant is not guilty. With all his 
haste and madness he would never harm mx.” 

“But suppose we bring you incontestible 
proof ?”” 

“TI will not accept it.” 

“ Not even his own confession ?” 

“I might be doubtful even with that. I thank 
you, Doctor Lawson, for being so plain with me, 
and now, if you please, I would like to be alone 
a little while. Ask Sir Beresford to come to me 
again in a quarter of an hour.” 

There was no need to ask why she wished to 
be alone. Had she not desired a little solitude 
so that she might pour out her thankfulness to 
her God for a life spared she would have been 
unworthy of all sympathy. But the meanest 
among us surely would do so after a peep at 
death and a return back to life. 

The news of the attack meanwhile had spread 
abroad, and the country around was stirred to 
the quick with excitement. The poor folks 
poured out their indignation in no méasured 
terms, and the people of higher grade were 
interested and in some cases sorry for their 
neglect of the “‘ outcast.” 

“ After ail,” said one, “it could have done no 
harm if we had called upon her. Blane has 
made her an honest woman, and they say she 
is both talented and pretty.” 


“Not him—he did 
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[STRICKEN poWN.] 


* And modest to boot,” another said. 

The Earl of Sedgley was more disturbed than 
most people, and patched up a peace with Lord 
Revaine to talk over the startling event. He 
thought the crime most dastardly, and Lord 
Revaine suggested that he should show his 
sympathy. 

** How ?” asked the earl. 

**Call and see Blane. 
left cards. To-morrow he would see you.” 

«The position is so delicate,” the earl mur- 
mured. 

“Not at all,” Lord Revaine said, ‘or not 
more so than many other positions we have had 
to put up with. If the ice is broken people will 
call at Powerscourt, and the past be most con- 
veniently forgotten. The Sutherlands were 
never very popular if you remember, and Clara 
has not won everybody’s heart, so the road is 
not very thickly strewn with briars.” 

«‘ What will the world think of it ?” 

“ The world will say that it is very magnani- 
mous on your part, and it may think what it 
pleases.” 

‘I will call to-morrow,” the earl said, reso- 
lutely. 

Another. man also repented of the past and 
made up his mind tocall that very day. That 
was the vicar, and to his surprise met witha 
cool reception from Dr. Lawson, who was the 
only person he could see. 

““We do not want you, my dear vicar,” he 
said, “ but should my patient express a desire to 
see you I wILL SEND.” 

Ashamed of having let the world shut him 
out from doing his duty he went back to the 
village and metaphorically passed the rest of the 
day in sackcloth and ashes. 

Lord Revaine, whose better nature, long lain 
dormant, was beginning to assert itself, resolved 
to make the most of his father’s determination, 
and being suddenly smitten with a thirst for call- 
ing upon people ordered his dog-cart and did a 
round of visiting. 

He called upon several families, among them 
those who were recognised as the most stiff- 
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' necked people in the county, and the chief topic 


of conversation was of course the attempted 
murder. He embraced every opportunity to say 
a word in her favour, and however distasteful it 
might be to some of his hearers, they could not, 
believing Rhoda to be dying, object to his 
praises. 

“Thereare few women to compare with her,” 
he said, “and I say there is a mystery in her 
life, She is higher born and better bred than 
most people are awareof. The earl is going to 
call to-morrow to make inquiries.” 

Tne earl was going to call. 

It was no mere rumour, for his son had de- 
clared it, and there was much buzzing to and 
fro and talking together until the sun went 
down and it sank beneath the earth, leaving 
most of the great people undecided what to do. 

But the darkness brought news to Powers- 
court. 

A messenger from Inspector Rachett who had 
returned to Comleyford came riding up, booted 
and spurred and sabre jangling, and handed to 
the hnall-porter a letter for Doctor Lawson 
marked “ Immediate and private.” It was taken 
to him to the dining-room where he sat at 
dinner with Sir Beresford. 

“From Rachett, I suspect,” he said. ‘ Ah? 
just so,” and he ran his eye quickly down some 
half-dozen lines. 

“ Well, doctor, what is it?” asked Sir Beres- 
ford. 

“You have been right throughout,” was the 
reply. ‘ Mat Ardant has been arrested, and on 
being charged with his crime he did not deny 
it ” 


«Ts the man ill?” 

“Yes. Rachett says he is ill, and is not likely 
to live for many days. You must keep this from 
Lady Blane as you value her life, for she be- 
lieves with all his faults that he is an honest 
man.” 

“If she believes that,” said Sir Beresford, 
“T will believe it too.” 


(To ve Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


A WINSOME LASSIE. 


Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet. 


Tue Lisles were a family of high degree and 
ancient lineage. Report said that Rupert, the 
first baron, had come over with the Conaueror. 
This may have been exaggeration, but it is 
certain that for generations and generations the 
family had held sway at Elmleigh, and in all the 
county of Northshire no name was more repected, 
= ues more honoured than that of Lisle of 

isle. 

But unluckily the family fortunes had not 
thriven. The Lisles were a careless, generous 
race, open-handed toa fault; they married for 
love and not for money; they never refused a 
loan, or closed their purse against a needy 
friend, and so it came about that when Basil, 
the Lord Lisle, of whose choice we are going to 
tell, came into his inheritance, but very few of 
his ancestors’ broad acres remained to him, and 
even Lisle itself was heavily mortgaged. 

He was the last of his race, and he was almost 
a poorman. The greater part of the stately old 
mansion was closed, and in the rest with little 
show or ceremony lived the young lord, bis step- 
mother, and his two little sisters, Maude and 
Violet. 

Lady Lisle was not at all like the model step- 
mother of children’s story books. She loved 
Basil very dearly, and had done her best to 
prevent his father from squandering his inherit- 
ance, but the late lord had not heeded her tears 
and entreaties. He had enjoyed his life with- 
out caring about those who were to come after, 





(Love’s sTRATAGEM. } 


and so his widow had only her own little jointure } 


of three hundred a year, and Basil, as we have 
said, was a poor man. 

““We must shut up the house and live in 
London somewhere,” said Lady Lisle to her 
step-son. 

Basil smiled sadly. 

“We had better stay here, madre, where at 
least everyone knows us. The remembrance of 
our past prosperity may shed a halo of respecta- 
bility around our present poverty.” 

So it was settled. The greater part of Lisle 
was shut up, and the little family lived in the 
remaining rooms simply and economically, far 
more simply and economically than many of the 
rich farmers round. But their poverty could 
not destroy their ancient title—they were still 
Lisles of Lisle. . 

‘* Basil,” said Lady Lisle to her stepson one 
bright, sunshiny spring morning, “ do you never 
think of being married ?” 

Lord Lisle laughed outright. 

“T often think, madre, it is a good thing there 
are no very fascinating young ladies hereabouts. 
I have not much to offer a bride.” 

Lady Lisle sighed. The careless good humour 
with which he supported his troubles at times 
almost annoyed her. She would have liked to 
see him more ambitious and energetic. 

** You come of an old family,” she said, simply, 
“and the Lisles never were considered plain. 
Basil, I believe you could marry anyone if you 
only chose.” 

«Do you want me to sell the title of Lady 
Lisle, madre? I doubt if anyone would pur- 
chase it ; besides, I confess I should not like to 
see a city heiress mistress of Lisle.” 

“You are incorrigible, Basil. There are 
plenty of girls of gentle birth and good fortune 
too,” 


“And you think that one of them would be 
willing to spend that fortune on redeeming 
Lisle ?” 

“Yes, Basil. 
in the mortgages. 


In another year they will call 
How are you to pay them ? 
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Can you bear the thought of seeing Lisle in the 
hands of strangers ?” 

He bit his lips till the blood nearly came. 
Deep, almost to worship, was Basil’s love for nis 
fine old home. 

“T must sacrifice one, I suppose, my liberty 
or my home. It is a bitter choice though.” 

“It need not be,” said Lady Lisle, who was. 
very practical. ‘‘ You are twenty-nine, and you 
have never cared for anyone in your life. There 
can be nothing to prevent your falling in love 
with an heiress.” 

“Did a man ever yet fall in love with the 
right person ?” 

“Yes,” decidedly. “If there is no prior 
attachment it is not difficult. If you would only 
rouse yourself, Basil, Lisle might be free in a 
few months.” 

“You are wonderfully flattering in your 
estimate of my attractions, madre; one would 
think you had already found the heiress who 
was to be the good angel of tie Lisles.” 

“T have.” 

Basil opened his large blue eyes lazily. 

“TI have always thougnt you a wonderful 
woman. If you are as skilful in match-making 
for my sisters I shall quite expect one of them 
to be a duchess.” 

* And why not ?” 

‘* Perhaps you have fixed on the duke already. 
True Violet is only ten and Maudie eleven, but 
that is nothing to a person of your resources.” 

«« Basil, I wish you would be serious.” 

“Don’t grudge mea few minutes’ forgetful- 
ness,” he said to her, sadly. ‘ Do you think I 
cannot see the pain of my position? Iam the 
last of my race. In a year my old home must 
pass from me for ever, unless I marry a woman 
rich enough to redeem it. I hardly know which 
alternative I most shrink from.” 

“There can be no question,” returned his 
stepmother. ‘ You must live and die Lisle of 
Lisle. The idea of a pretty wife cannot surely 
be so distasteful to you as leaving your home.” 

«« And how do you propose to secure the pretty 
wife ?” asked Basil, dropping his serious tone 
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and adopting alight, bantering manner. ‘Shall 
you send me up to town to go wherever Iam 
invited, preceded by the information that Iam 
looking out for an heiress? or will you write to 
the guardians of every desirable young lady 
giving a fnll description of my appeamance, 
qualities and general elegibility ?” 

«* Neither, Baail ; there is no occasion for:us 
to leave Lisle.” 

“There is mot.a marriageable young lady 
within ten miles,of Lisle.” 

“But there will be. Sir Guy Ainslie is 
expected homeahmost directly.” 


Basil started.. For years and yearsa great | 


friendsbip had-existed between his family and 
the Ainslies; the present baronet had been his 
father’s schoolfellow. Ainslie Castle was the 
most important estate in the county, after Lisle. 
It was almost as old.as tne latter, and had this 
advantage, that year by yeur its owners. had 
grown richer and richer just as the Lisles had 
grown poorer and poorer. 
Aiuslie was the last male of his race.” 
but one cnild, a daughter. 

Ainslic Castle had been deserted for-well nigh 
fifteen years. “When bis wife died Sir Guy | 
could not bear the home-she had made soappy. | 
He went away with his little daughterstosese 
what change of scene woulddo to his 
grief. He nad never returned to Nobtashire. | 
Now and then'the Lisles would |hear oftiim as | 
travelling in France or Germany. Oecasgionally 
he stayed in London, but he never came.home 
even for a day. Marguerite, the heiress of 
Ainslie, was.an, utter stranger to -her futmre in- | 
heritance. 

Basil, Lord Lislepstarted atshis stepmobher’s 
words. He remembered™Sir Guy .as a ‘kingly, 
generous ‘man, a great contrast to his own-pas- | 
sionate, high-spirited father. He remembered 
Lady Ainslie in her last illness, and how, when 
he, then a eareless schoolboy, met her in her 
drives, there was always at her side a baby girl 
in white frocks and sash rivbons. This was the 
creature his stepmother now hoped might redeem 
the fortunes of the Lisles. Basil tried hard to 
recall her face, but he could not. ‘He just re- 
membered the fact of seeing her often at her 
mother’s side, that was all. 

“You are ambitious, madre, but Marguerite 
Ainslie will not do for you to rest your hopes 
upon. She must be a mere child.” 

“She is eighteen, Basil. Report: says‘she is 
very accomplished.” 

“I hate clever women.” 

«She is Sir Guy’s sole heiress. ‘She will have 
an enormous fortune on her wedding-day, and, 
when her father dies, the whole estate.’ 

Basil signed heavily. 

** And you think Sir Guy wonld Jet‘hig heiress 
marry a poor man?” 

“Sir Guy loved your father -as’a brother; 
besides, people say he can deny Marguerite no- 
thing.” 

“A spoilt child,” 
patiently. 

“Basil!” cried Lady Lisle, losing her temper, | 
“‘ you cannot have everything. it “you are to 
keep Lisle, you must marry a rich ‘wife. 
Marguerite ‘Ainslie you would have -birth as 
well as riches. ‘Such a chance may mot occur 
again.” 

“She may be engaged, madre.” 

“Sne is perfectly fancy free. 
my sister, who knows her very well.” 

“ And when are they expected?” 

“Next week, I believe. Basil,’”? almost be- 
seechingly, “don’t let your pride-wreck your 
happiness. I was not born a Lisle, and yet I 
think it would kill me to see the: dear old place 
in the hands of strangers. ‘Then what would it 
not be to you ?” 

He bent and kissed her tenderly. 

“I promise you I willdoall I can. I may be 
proud, but I think my love for Lisle is. stronger 
even than my pride.’ 

He went out of the room, took up’his ‘hat, 
and passed through the grand entrance-nall out | 
into the May sunshine. Basil spent a. great | 
deal of nis time out of doors. He was his own 
steward and bailiff. It saved-the expense of | 


He had | 


‘shrugging his shqulders im- 


empl ying a strupger, and the estate was so! 


Like Basil, Sir Guy | 


In) 


I had jt’ from |, 


small now that looking after it did not trespass 
sO ui, much on Lord Lisle’s time. 

He‘'looked very handsome in bis morning suit 
of tweed, leather gaiters,and plain straw hat. 
His was right ; the Lisles were not 
a plain» race,and Basil was worthy of his ances- 
tors. 

“« Havevyou heard Sir Guy’s coming home, my 
lord?” asked a bluff old farmer, with whom 
Lord Bisle stopped to exchange a morning 





Nelson,*though his property has been well 
managed while he wasaway. Howabout that’ 
| colteyou were going to let mejhavé? Yew is it 
getting on?” 
« First-rate,”’ declared the farmer. ‘**Mamyou 
spare bime:to;have a look sat it, my jond?” 
* Ym adraid mot,” looking at his wateh,’"‘it’s 
pees wore, “aid we are _panctual 
ple 
“ Iv'sia) pitysas you've come so far,”’»returned 
the other, frankly. “I'd like you to.eee the 
creature, my Jord. It’s. coming on fine.” 
“Filscome if you'll give me. someéimner,” 
laughed Lord Lisle, wao had no false ypride 
| about bim,and often took a seat at his tenamts’ 
jtable, without Jesing their respect-er -sinkimg | ing 
pee whit an-the.social scale. 
| “Basil shadfrank, cheery ways. Never hada 
Lisle,ofiasle been more popular than this hand- 
| samersippeon of: Fortune. 
“'Theanissag ll beproudymydord,” declared 
Farmer ‘Nelson. 


“ You'll wep with a-piain 
dinner, mayhesseeing as ‘Marcha didn's know 
| the honour wewas to: have?” 


s| Bowe yo as Cs ees eames eae 
ee ‘wanly bread and 
F towards y aine denim sen it 
wanted woe few minutes of the dinner hour. 
Mr. Nelson ushered Lord Lisle into the cheerful 
kitchen, where the cloth was ready laid, and 
then excused himself to go and find the 
* missus.” 
| It was the picture of comfort, that large 
room with its well-sanded floor and snining pots 
| and pams. The Nelsons had no children, they 
were'a well-to-do couple, and everything about 
|\their house showed it. 
Basil was admiring the. nosegay of flowers on 
| the mantelpiece when the door opened and he 
liturned round, thinking to see his nostess. “The 
‘object which met his eyes was very different frem 
|. poor Mrs. Nelson’sround, rosy faee and plump, 
| matronly figure. A-girl came: siowly.in, earry- 
ing a large cake, which .she placed with great 
ypride on the centre of the table. She might 
nave been nineteen or even younger, and’ Basil, 
| who rarely noticed pretty faces, thought he nad 
never.seen one so’ winning. 
| She had rich, soft brown hair which the sun- 
light seemed to'turn to gold, a soft, peach-like 
bloom upon.her dimpled cheeks and/a delightful 
\tsmile upon her rosy, arched mouth. But forher 
eyes sne would have been a ‘happy, laughing 
cnild, put. these changed the character of her 
iface and proved that she had reached’ the spot 
'“ where tne brook and river meet.” 

They were large, lustrous orbs of dark grey, 

\frmged with long, black lashes. ‘She wore a 
}short dress of striped pink and white cambric} 
|, the sleeves were tucked up to-show two round, 
| white arms,:and she had @ smail, white-apron. 
_A more‘deligatfal genius’to preside over’a farm- 
house it would. be diffieul to imagine. 

Basil felt sure she was no inhabitant of Elm- 
leigh, most likely some young miece of Farmer 
Neison come to the farm on « visit. Ihe girl 
;stood a moment surveying the cake with intense 
satisfaction. 

«I gm sure it looks very ‘nice,” 
herself, ima tone of congravulation. 

“It looks delicious,” said Basil, coming to- 
wards her. ‘ Did you-make it?” 

Yes,” with another look of fond approval 
itowards the cake, “Idid.” Then, recollecting 

| he was a stranger, she said, with great dignity, 
| * Did youcwant to see Mr. Nelson ?” 

“TIT have seen him, he brought me up to 
dinner.” 

“The .farm dinner is in the other kitchen;” 


she ‘said to 


‘ 





}common title’ for that winsome face. 


said the genius of the cake. “I think they have 
begun.” 

She had not troubled herself to look at him, 
but eoncluded he bas one of the men about tne 
farm whom Mr. Nelson often broyght up to 
dinner. 

“ Thanks,’’ said Basil, laughing.“ Mr. Nelson 
asked.me to wait here.” 

She looked at him then and saw she had made 
a mistake, then fearing she had vexed jim 
she drew’ nearer and began to talk to-make 


wreeting. 

“Yes ; it-will be a good thing for the county, | amends. 

*Do you live at Himieigh >” she began, 
— «T have never seen’you here béfare I 
thin 


“Yes, I live here. Itds-a pretty place—don’t 
you think so’?” 

“Itis lovely ; I never-was anywhere I liked-so 
much, never,” very emphatically. 

Basil smiled at the girl’s entimusiagm ; per- 
haps she lived in some close town and this was 
her first breath of country air. 

«Have you been here long?” 

“Two days ; I mean to stay anage.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Neison are fortunate.” 

“Oh, they like to have me. Aunty has 
been showing me~all over the dairy this morn- 


as “that moment the farmer and his wife 
appeared, the latter in her vest.cap.and Sunday 


gown. 


“Aunty, why @id you put on that?” asked 
ther micce, in anyaudible whisper. “You pro- 
amised to go fora long walk in the “wood this 
afternoon.” 


Roman ~ fons looked impressively,ab the culprit 

totry and.enjoin,silence. Then she courtesied 
te\Basil.and told «im how pleased she was to 
wbave the honour of his company. 

«The pleasure is mine, ‘Mrs. Nelson,” cried 
Lord Lisle, shaking her warmly by the hand. 
“T always enjoy myself when I-come here, and 
to-day seems to be a special festival. Is it a 
birthday that your niece has been making such 
an enormous cake ?” 

The good lady laughed merrily at the ques- 
tion. 

“Ob, no; my lord,,but Miss Daisy she would 
make a large one. I told her we snouldn’t eat 
it while it was new.” 

It never occurred to Basil that tne “‘ Miss” 
was applied in token of respect. He thought it 
was used in that laughing way in which fathers 
and mothers often prefixa title to tneir children’s 
names. 

They sat down to dinner, beautiful country 
fowls and rich, faky piecrust, not to mention 
the cake, which was cut by Daisy herself with 
pardonable pride. 

«Does youniecemake a long stay ?”’ asked Lord 
Lisle of his host. 

*< As long as.she can be happy here, the longer 
the better for us,” said, the farmer, cheerfuliy, 


“put d expect her father won’t.be able to spare 


her long. 

«Do you live in London, Miss Daisy ?” 

' “J dpn’t live anywhere,” answered Daisy, 
who was eating her cake with much enjoyment. 
'«I. mean, to live at Elmleigh. now I see bow 
pretty it is.’ 

Basil decided ‘the 'family must be in easy .cir- 
cumstances for, the young lady to speak so 
decidedly. 

nf You should persuade your, brother to settle 
here,” he said, kindly, to Mr. Nelson ; “sone of 
Sir Gny’s farms is to,be let I am toi: 

Mr, Nelson looked a little uncomfortable, to 
Basil’s surprise. He seemed to be watcning his 
nieceras though to deriye: instructions from ber 
how. to answer. 

«Farming would not suit my father,” said 
Daisy, ‘‘it would be too quiet after being possed 
abont as we have been.’ 

Apparently the father was a soldier or sailor 
from this speech. 

“You donot look as, if you had been much 

ssed about, Miss Nelson.” 

«My name isn’t Nelson, please, my.-lord. I 
am called Smith.” 

Basil felt .disappainted, Smith sonnded sucha 
Grace was 
Said soon after thit and he withdrew with his 
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host to mspect the colt, which had:been’the first 
object. of his coming. “ 

“Was that Lord Lisle?” ,asked Daisy of her 
aunt. 

“Yes, he’s Lisle of Lisle, dear, and as free and 
kind as if he were just one of us.” 

«I like his face.” 

«<Tt’s honest and true. Your father thought a 
deal of the Lisles, Miss Daisy.” 

Daisy threw her arms round her neck. 

«« Don’t call, me ‘ Miss| Daisy,’, dear,Mrs. ‘Nel- 
son, or you'll spoil all my little plan ; now do 
remember that lam your;niece and you're my 
aunt. Poor papa, how would,he feel if he knew 
he was ‘ Mr. Smith’ in Lord Lisle’s:idea?” 

She tied on a broad-brimmed shady‘hat and 
went out into the fields. She soon met Mr. Nelson 
and Lord Lisle. The farmer.and Daisy walked a 
part of the way home with the young lord. ‘The 
jast view he had of her was leaning..on ‘a, rustic 
gate, her hat blown off by the wind,her' fair, 
childish face flushed with walking. She made 
a pretty picture, and one that lingered for many 
a day in the memory of.Lisle.of Lisle. 

It was. the first time he had ever given a 
serious thought toa girl. .It was on ‘the. very 
day that he had been warned be must marry,an 
heiress, and that speedily; if he would.save his 
grand old home. He who never. before had cared 
that any face was.fair. on this day of all others 
was mad enough to let his fancy. go wandering. 
It would have been well enough had it wandered 
on an heiress, but the damsel who had attracted 
him was only a farmer’s niece, who wore a plain 
print dress and apron, and whose thoughts were 
much occupied in cake mixing. 

Could Lady Lisle only. have known that Daisy 
Smith had caught her stepson’s fancyshe would 
have boxed the girl’s ears willingly, 





% 
CHAPTER II. 


SUDD®N LOVE. 


Howe’er it be it seems to me 
*Tis only noble to be good, 

Kind nearts are mure than coronets, 
And simple faith thun Nerman*blood. 


Lorp Listz and Daisy Smith met more:than 
once or twice after that. pleasant. dinner. at the 
farm. The young-lord spent most vf his time aut 
of doors, and Daisy seemed to havea great fond- 
ness for.the open air. 

In trnth, the girl’s position atthe farm was 
somewhat of a lonely one; educated: far above 
the kindly.farmer and jhis wife-she had very 
little in common with them, and there were 
many long hours when ‘Mrs. Nelson. was in her 
dairy and her husband in :his* fields. that Daisy 
perforce spent alone. 

She was a simple, sweet-tempered, girl, she 
never let the farmer and his wife see tnat.she 
sometimes found their home a-little dull. When 
that feeling was eoming on sheused to take.her 
hat.and go into the woods. 

The second-time that Basil. saw her she was 
sitting on the trunk of an old tree in. the plea- 
sant shade of the wood, her hat lying idly at her 
feet, her thoughts-very faraway. 

“Good morning, Miss Smith ; you. seem lost 
in a brown study.” 

** Good morning, Lord Lisle.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid of losing your way ? "The 
wood is very thick just here.” 

“I don’t mind,” a little gravely. ‘Like to 
be here in the quiet.” 


“T’should not have imagined you fond. of | 


solitude, Miss Smith.” 

“Why not ?” a little imperiously. 

«You seem so full of life and spixits.” 

Daisy shook her head. 

“You see, Lord Lisle, everyone has. troubles, 
even poor Daisy Smith.” 


““What is the matter?” cried Basil, kindly. | 


“ Have you been making another cake and has 
tne cook burnt it?” , 

Daisy laughed in gpite of herself. 

“That first cake isn’t nearly finishéd; Lord 
Lisle, and we hayen’t got-a cook.” 

“Then what is the matter ?” 
“What should there be the matter?” 


He was annoyed at ‘her reticence. 

“I beg your pardon,” haughtily, “‘I have no 
right to intrude upon your confidence, Miss 
Smith, I will wish you good. morning.” 

He turned to go when a little faint ery escaped 
her, and Basil returned more quickly than he 
had left her. 

“ What is the matter now ?”’ 

“T have stung my hand,” \holding it ont to 
him to prove the truth of her words. ‘I didn’t 
see these nettles.” 

Basil took the hand in his and examined it 


of the cruel nettles. Lord Lisle picked a dock 
leaf and wrapped it carefully round the sting. 
He had performed this operation many times 
for his little sisters, but somehow he had never 
lingered over it then as he did now. 

“I do believe you are crying,” he said, releas- 
ing her hand at. last and looking up into her 
blue-grey eyes. ‘ What .afoolisn child you 
are.” 

“Tam not a child,” indignantly; “‘and it is 
not at all foolish tocry when I am hurt.” 

“You are a child,” disregarding the latter 
part of her sentence, ‘‘ you can’t be more than 
seventeen.” 

“T was eighteen last birthday.” 

‘Were you really ?” 

«And my father says I am quite grown up. I 
am as old now as. my mpther was ‘when I was 
born.” 

Basil smiled, then the smile was lost ina look 
of pain. She was eighteen, old enough to be 
a wifeand mother; eighteen too was the age 
of the young heiress who was to be nis wife and 
the mother of his children. Strange, but as 
Basil talked to Daisy he grew less and less in- 
clined to think hopefully of his marriage with 
Marguerite Ainslie. 

“ When is your father coming to Elmleigh ?” 

“TI don’t know. I told him he need not 
nurry. I am very happy with my uncle and 
aunt.” 

«It must be a strange home for you.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Because you seem fitted for a different style 
of life.” 

« The nuns at the convent used to wish me to 
bea sister,” said Daisy, demurely, ‘but I could 
not bear the-idea of it. ‘Is that the kind of life 
you meant, Lord Lisle ?” 

** Heaven forbid,’’ he answered, eagerly. 
“Your face wasnot made for- convent walis. I 
meant a different style of life from that of the 
| good people at the farm.” 

«Tney are very happy.” 

** And should you be-happy therealways ?” 

“I should never be happy anywhere always 
without my father.” 

«Have you no mother?” 

Daisy shook her head. 

** No mother or sister ?” 

“Tbaye only my father—but I don’t -need 
janyone-else, Lord Lisle. My father is the best 
; man in‘all: the world.” 

Basil tried to picture a hale old yeoman. whose 
blessing and delight were this winsome child. He 
; wondered a@ little sorrowfully for how. long her 
|fatner’s love would suffice her. 

Daisy had no shade of shyness or embarrags- 
|ment, she sat on -her trunk of tree just as an 
iempress might-have sat upon her throne. 

Basil ‘Lisle, used to high-bred-women, could 
jcould see’ no fault in the simple ease of. her 
|| manner. 
| “Have you ever been’ to Lisle, Miss Smith? 
The place is not what-it used to be, but the 
jgrounds are ‘beautiful still, and a great many 
jpeople come over to look at them——” 

“On Thursdays,” finishing his sentence for 








i|him. ‘Your lodge-keeper has given aunty a 
ticket and we are going to-morrow, Lord 
|| isle.” 

Basil winced. Thursdays the grounds were 
ifree to the respectable tradesfolk and lower class 
\igenerally, Tuesdays’ they were open to nobler 
guests. Daisy Smith, of course, had no rignt to 
|‘be counted in the latter class, but it nurt Basil 
cruelly to.see her take her place as a matter of 
course among the former. 

“T hope you will like Lisle,” :he said, with 


¢ 


carefully. Sure enough there were the marks, 








just a trifle more earnestness ‘in his voice than 
was fair to Miss Marguerite Ainslie. “It is a 
grand old place, and I love it as «my own 
life.” 

* Lisle of Lisle is your title, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; and we are prouder of it than aught 
else.” ; 

“I like people to be proud of their names. 
Now we——” she paused, abruptly. 

«Your name cannot shed honour on you,” said 
Basil, kindly, “ but you can distinguish it.” 

** Smith is such a horribly common name.” 

“Tt is easy to spell.” 

“T don’t like it,” shaking her head. 

*‘What is your idea of a pretty name ?” 

“TI like Ainslie. Yes, I think that is the 
prettiest lever heard. Father hopes to get me 
a place at Ainslie Castle’ when Sir Guy comes 
home.” 

* A place!” Basil stood achast. 

* Do you think I can’t do anything?” asked 
Daisy, laughing, “ because L.was so very proud of 
that cake? I don’t understand mucn about 
cooking, I know, but I can do needlework very 
nicely, :and I understand beirdressing. I 
think I should do very well for Miss Ainslie’s 
maid.” 

“T think you would never do for such a lowly 
post.” 

“It is quite the custom,” said Daisy, simply, 
“for a farmer’s niece to take service in the 
squire’s family. Ido not think I could do hard 
work,.but I should manage a light place. Per- 
haps if you had had a grown-up sister, Lord 
Lisle, you would have spoken to her for me.” 

- “You would prefer to be with a young 
lady ?” 

* Yes,” decidedly. “‘I like pretty people, and 
it would be gay with.a young lady; she would 
have lovers and presents, and go to beautiful 
parties. Why, it would be almost as: good as 
being a young lady myself.” 

Lisle of Lisle looked on the fair girl with 
a strange, angry light in his dark eyes. It hurt 
him more than he could express to hear Miss 
Smith talk thus. None of his race had ever 
wed beneath ‘him—him,above them all, it be- 
hoved to find an-heiress wife, and yet this girl’s 
blue-grey eyes‘and wild-rose bloom touched his 
heart as nothing had ever done before. 

** Have you ever seen Miss Ainslie ?’’ he asked, 
abruptly. 

“Lots of times,” returned Daisy, frankly. 
« Father and I have often come across Sir Guy 
and Miss Ainslie in our wanderings. I never 
spoke to her though.” 

«Report saysshe is very pretty.” 

“She is very rich.” 

«You do not seem to like her.” 

“I tell you, Lord Lisle, I have never.spoken 
toher. Sir Guy is just the picture of an Enylish 
country gentleman.” 

* And so you donot think Miss Ainslie pretty, 
Miss Smith?” 

“Inever thought about it. Father says she 
is lovely, but then he is easily pleased.” 

“We shall have an opportunity of judging 
soon when she comes to Ainslie Castle.” 

“Yes. I wonder whom she will marry?” 

Basil winced. 

‘‘ Hefresses always do marry,” repeated Daisy. 
“I think sometimes, Lord Lisle, it must be a 
little hard for them, they never can be quite 
sure, you know, whether they are loved for what 
they are or for what they have.” 

Basil felt strangely guilty at this speech. 

« You have no wisn then to be an heiress ?” 

“Lam quite contented as I am.” 

Lord Lisle signed. 

* T.wish I was.” 

“And aren’t you? I’m sure you ought to 

” 

“ Why?” 

« Because you have Lisle; people say it is a 
lovely place.” 

“It isa lovely place, but it is falling to decay 
for want-of money.” 

** And haven’t you plenty of money ?” opening 
her eyes in surprise. ‘I always thought that 
noblemen were so rich.” 

“Tam so far from rich, child, that half. my 
house is shut up because I cannot afford to re- 
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furnish it, and a heavy mortgage hangs over the 
whole place. I manage to pay the interest 
somehow, but if they were to demand the prin- 
cipal I should have to sell my home and be Lisle 
of Lisle no longer.” 

“ Tunderstand,” said Daisy, simply ; “a young 
man, a friend of father’s, is in a lawyer’s office, 
and he often talks to me, and so I know all 
about mortgages and interest and that sort of 
thing.” 

** Not a very pleasant subject for you I should 
think, Miss Smith.” 

et 
think about your home, Lord Lisle ?” 

« Yes.” 

Only that one little word, but Daisy knew 
from his voice how intense was his feeling. 

“If I were you,” said Miss Smith, deter- 
minedly, “I wouldn’t let them have it. I would 
work hard or do something so as to pay off the 
mortgage.” 

«But it must be paid next year; a man cannot 
earn thousands of pounds in a few months, Miss 
Smith.” 

‘I suppose not. How strange it is that you 
should have so little money and Miss Ainslie so 
much, and women don’t want money so badly as 
men.” 

They parted soon after that, Basil shaking 
hands with Daisy and raising his hat to her as 
though she had been a duchess. 

“Am TI going mad?” the young lordasked him- 
self, as he walked rapidly towards Lisle. “lI, 
who have gone through life all these years heart 
whole, at the very moment when I hope to 
marry an heiress, to fallin love with a girl whose 
only ambition is to be a waiting maids But 
what a sweet face that child has; who would 
ever think to look at her that she was good old 
Nelson’s niece? If I were free to marry a penni- 
less wife, if I were rich enough to play King 
Cophetua I think I should marry Daisy; she is 
the only girl I ever felt I could really love, she 
is so simple and candid. Ah,” with a little 
sigh, “ what a pity it is the child ever crossed 
my path, I am sure I could make her happy and 
teach those blue-grey eyes to brighten with love 
for me. But as things are it will only be one of 
life’s might-have-beens. Daisy will most likely 
marry the young man in the lawyer’s office, and 
I shall wed Miss Ainslie if she likes me well 
enough to give her fortune to redeem the glories 
of the Lisles.” 

“Basil,” said his stepmother, two or three 
days later, ‘“‘ what a very pleasant young person 
that is staying at Farmer Nelson’s.” 

Basil gulped down a glass of ale before he 
answered. 
described as a young person. 

“Do you mean his niece ?” 

“Yes. I was thinking what a nice maid she 
would make for the children. I wonder if the 
Nelsons would be offended if I proposed it. Of 
course they are well-to-do people, still coming to 
Lisle would not be like going into service any- 
where.” 

“I fancy you are too late in the field, madre. 
Her father knows Sir Guy and she has a hope 
that she may be maid to Miss Ainslie.” 

«The Ainslies are not coming home for another 
week, Basil. I can’t think why they keep put- 
ting it off, it is extremely provoking.” 

“Don’t be impatient,” smiling, “I am in no 
hurry, madre.” 

“ButIam. Suppose she should see someone 
in London she fancied.” 

“Why, then I should make the best of it. I 
think I could be happy even without Lisle if I 
married for love.” 

Lady Lisle was profoundly astonished, but 
she was far too prudent to show her surprise. A 
week ago she knew Basil had not a preference for 
any girl in the world, now he spoke of a love 
match as though his fancy was already fixed on 
some object. Whom could he have seen since 
she first spoke to him of Miss Ainslie? There 
were no marriageable girls in Elmleigh. Sud- 
denly my lady’s face blanched—a dreadful 
suspicion came to her. Surely Bagjl had never 
forgotten what was due to his family sufficiently 
to fallin love with that “ pleasant young per- 
son,” Farmer Nelson’s niece ? 


Does it make you very unhappy to |, 


It did not please him to hear Daisy | 





And even as the thought crossed her mind 
her stepson had awoke to a certainty of the 
truth. 

“I must me mad,” he said, bitterly, to him- 
self. ‘I have only seen her three times—she is 
a mere child; but yet I love her. [ may marry 
Marguerite Ainslie for the sake of my home, 
but in all my life I shall love but one woman, 
my little wilaflower, Daisy.” 


CHAPTER III. 
ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


And when once the young heart of a maiden is stolen 
The maiden herself will steal after it soon. 


Lorp Lisxe knew from the moment he dis- 
covered his secret that he ought to shun all 
meetings with pretty, winsome Daisy, but he 
was only human, and he yielded to temptation. 
He argued that while he kept a guard over his 
words and manner no pain could come to her 
from their intercourse ; and for himself the mis- 
chief was already done—even if he never 
saw the sweet, girlish face again, he could 
not offer to Marguerite Ainslie an undivided 
heart. 

So Basil yielded, as many others have done 
before him. He loved Daisy, and believing 
no sorrow could come to her through the attach- 
ment he resolved to gratify himself by seeing as 
much of her as possible, knowing that very soon 
she must pass out of his life. 

It was wonderful how often he contrived to 
see Miss Smith—their meetings were always 
accidental. Lord Lisle never said to Daisy, “ If 
you will walk in the woods at such a time I will 
meet you.” He simply went wherever she was 
likely to be found, and so well did he succeed in 
finding her that hardly a day passed without 
their meeting. 

Eimleigh was not a gossiping place, and Lord 
Lisle had never given rise to rumours, so that 
his intimacy with Daisy Smith was little sus- 
pected. There was.little harm in their meet- 
ings. He walked with her in the wood, or sat 
at her side on a fallen tree. He never paid her 
a compliment, never addressed to her a word 
the whole world might not have heard. 

Basil believed, therefore, there would be no 
danger. He forgot that there is such a thing 
as silent love. He controlled his words, he 
could not control his looks. 

Daisy learned to watch for his coming with 
eager delight, to part. from him with keen 
grief. The girl’s sleeping heart awoke, and she 
gave it to him in all innocence without the 
asking. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson were not strict guardians. 
They never interfered with Daisy’s solitary 
walks; no one carried the news to Lisle, and, 
but for that unlucky rousing of Lady Lisle’s 
suspicions, she might never have known on what 
intimate terms her stepson and Miss Smith had 
become. 

But Lady Lisle was a very determined woman. 
She believed in the adage “* Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” She never asked Basil a 
question, she never seemed curious about his 
goings and comings, and yet she managed to 
discover every time he met Daisy. 

At last heranxiety increased. She knew that 
the Lisles were rash to a fault; she would not 
speak to him of his infatuation, remonstrance 
might drive him to marry the girl at once. She 
would go and make a call in a friendly spirit on 
Mrs. Nelson, and give her a kindly hint to look 
better after her niece. 

It somewhat disconcerted my lady to find that 
Mrs. Nelson was not alone. The culprit whose 
misdeeds had brought Lady Lisle to tne farm 
was in the best parlour busy at a strip of lace 
work. 

The lady was obliged to own to herself that 
there was nothing in Daisy’s appearance unbe- 
fitting one gently born. She rose andcourtesied 
to her aunt’s visitor with graceful ease, and then 
taking up her work she seemed to concentrate 
her attention upon it, and left the two matrons 
to their conversation. 





Mrs. Nelson was almost overwhelmed by the 
honour done her; my lady was a much greater 
person than my lord. He went in and out as 
one of themselves; she seldom bestowed a call, 
The farmer’s wife was rather at a loss to account 
for her presence now. 

Lady Lisle however soon enlightened her. 
Drawing her chair rather closer to Mrs. Nelson’s, 
and speaking in a low voice, she asked what 
were the aunt’s views with regard to Daisy, 
hinting in her graceful way that doing nothing 
was bad for young girls, gave them morbidly 
romantic notions, made them think every 
gentleman who spoke to them was in love with 
them, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Nelson listened with the greatest atten- 
tion, and was evidently puzzled how to reply. 
At last she called her niece. 

“ Daisy, put down your work and draw your 
chair a little nearer, Lady Lisle thinks you are 
too old to be doing nothing.” 2 

Daisy smiled gracefully as though struck by 
the visitor’s kind interest. 

“My father is coming soon, my lady; he is 
well known to Sir Guy, and he hopes to get me 
a place at the Castle as Miss Ainslie’s maid.” 

This was not very reassuring to ‘Lady Lisle. 
She did not wish Basil to see the maid at the 
very house where he went to woo the mistress. 

“I should think Miss Ainslie would need 
someone older and more experienced.” 

“She is young herself, my lady.” 

*« But she may be marrying.” 

Daisy played with her work. _ 

“T did not think of that, my lady.” 

“There is every chance that Miss Ainslie wil? 
not stay at the Castle,” thinking it best to speak 
very positively, though hoping at the same time 
that her words would never reach the ears of 
the young heiress, “‘in fact we want her to come 
to Lisle.” , 

“ And leave her father all alone, my lady?” 
opening those blue-grey eyes which had wrought 
such havoc in Basil's heart. 

** Young ladies generally leave their fathers 
when they marry,” said the visitor, smiling. 
«« When Miss Ainslie is Lady Lisle she will prove 
no exception to the rule.” 

She watched the effect of her words narrowly, 
but Daisy gave no sign of pain; instead she 
turned to Lady Lisle with a smile. 

“ And if it should be that Miss Ainslie goes 
to Lisle, I hope, my lady, you would not mind 
my being her maid there. My father is set on 
it that I should enter no other service than at 
the Castle.” 

Lady Lisle departed, having gained very little 
by her visit. As soon as the door had closed 
Daisy executed a pirouette wildly up and down 
the room, then coming to a standstill before 
Mrs. Nelson she threw her arms round her and 
hugged her until the good lady was nearly 
suffoca 

“Wasn’t it splendid, aunty? Didn’t you 
nearly die in trying not to laugh ?” 

‘« Indeed, Miss Daisy, I had no pleasant time 
of it; I never felt so uncomfortable; every 
moment I thought I should make a clean breast 
of it all to my lady.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t—she’s a cross old 
thing.” 

*««She’s so much trouble, Miss Daisy.” 

« Lord Lisle has trouble too, but he’s not cross 
like his mother.” 

“ She’s only his stepmother, Miss Daisy.” 

“Well, I don’t think somehow she enjoyed 
her visit. I shall go for a walk, aunty ; she has 
made me cross. I shan’t feel myself again until 
I have been for a nice long ramble. Gvod bye.” 
And taking her garden hat Daisy disappeared. 

She took the way to the wood and sat down on 
the very spot where Lord Lisle had once 
before found her. Her thoughts must have 
been very pleasant ones, for once or twice a 
smile crossed her face. ' 

“He is so true and noble I am sure he will 
stand the test. It is very nasty of his mother, 
but I suppose other people would feel just the 
same.” 

She did not know how long she had been 
there when Basil himself stood before her. . 

“I thought I should find you here, Daisy.’ 
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It had come to this. The Lord of Lisle 
called the farmer’s niece by her Caristianname. 

«Did you ?” very coldly. 

«“ Have I offended you ?”’ anxiously. 

“Oh, no. Why should I be offended, Lord 
Lisle ?” 

“ Your manner is so different from usual, and 
you seem vexed.” 

“T am annoyed just a little. Lady Lisle has 
been to see my aunt this afternoon, and she 
thinksI shall not suit Miss Ainslie as a lady’s 
maid.” 

Basil bit his lip impatiently. 

«‘I wish you would give upthe idea altogether. 
T cannot bearit for you. Why not stay at the 
farm? Iam sure they would be delighted to 
have you.” 

«Your mother thinks I have been idle quite 
long enough.” 

“It is no business of hers, but if she thinks so 
why dees she throw cold water upon your going 
to Miss Ainslie ?” 

‘* She thinks I am too young.” 

He looked at her with a world of tenderness 
in his eyes. 

« And I think you are too noble.” 

« Besides,” demurely, “ your mother says that 
Miss Ainslie will soon be married. Lord Lisle, 
why, when we were talking of her, did you never 
tell me of your engagement ? I do not know 
but what I have been rude in speaking of Miss 
Ainslie to you as I have done.” 

“ What do you mean ?” almost angrily. 

“Lady Lisle says you are going to marry Miss 
Ainslie very soon.” 

She looked full into his face as though she 
would read his very soul. He never shrank 
from the scrutiny. His voice softened, as it had 
never done for any creature but Daisy. 

«And did you believe it ?” 

Her blue-grey eyes sank. She could not meet 
his gaze. 

“What could Ido? How was I to disbelieve 
your mother ?” 

Lord Lisle had been standing in front of her. 
He sat down at her side now and took her hand 
in both of his. 

* Daisy, will you listen to me patiently ? My 
history may seem long, but you will sympathise 
with me when I have finished it.” 

She bowed her headin token of assent, she 
could not trust herself to speak just then. Her 
heart was all too full for words. 

“Tam the last of myrace. If I am unable to 
redeem the mortgage on Lisle next year the 
place must pass into the hands of strangers.” 

“You must get the money,” said Daisy, 
firmly. ‘It would be too cruel for you to lose 
your birthright. Anything would be better 
than that, Lord Lisle. Don’t you think so?” 

“I thought so until I saw you.” 

“ And have I changed your mind? I do not 
see how that is possible.” 

“ While my heart was free, Daisy, I thought 
it no disgrace to try to seek a wife more amply 
dowered with this world’s goods than myself. It 
was sorely painful to me to marry for money, 
but still it was not impossible, and my mother 
founded all her hopes upon Miss Ainslie.” 

** Poor Miss Ainslie,”’ said Daisy, softly. ‘I 
think it would hurt her if she knew.” 

“She never will know,” firmly. “ Daisy, 
from the moment I knew you my plans changed. 
Now I know what love is. I would rather give 
up everything in the world, even Lisle, than 
sacrifice this priceless happiness. Daisy, I never 
joved before ; it is my whole heart I offer you.” 

“But your home?” faltered Daisy. “You 
must not sacrifice that.” 

“T would rather sacrifice it than you. I can 
give up Lisle. To give up you, Daisy, would 
blight my life.” 

“ But I am no match for you, 
gently. “A farmer’s niece?” 

“Such as you areI love you. I have little 
enough to offer you as this world counts riches, 
but you shall never repent it, darling, if only 
you will give yourself to me to be my dearly 
cherished wife.” 

“T think I have always loved you,” whispered 
Daisy, “ only I never knew it till to-day.” 

For fully half an hour the two sat on there 
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alone with their great happiness, then Daisy 
whispered : 

** Lady Lisle will be very angry.” 

Basil smiled. 

“Tam not afraid.” 

**T hope you wiil like my father,” said Daisy, 
gently. ‘‘He has been all the world to me. 
Will you try and like him for my sake, Lord 
Lisle ?” 

This was the great drawback to Basil’s feli- 
city—two crosses to his joy, losing Lisle and 
Daisy’s humble kindred; but he promised her 
nevertheless. 

“I had better write to your father.” 

«There is no need. He is coming down to- 
morrow. If you call any time in the afternoon 
you can see him.” 

Basil held her in his arms and pressed a few 
warm kisses on her lips. Then they parted, and 
the young lord went slowly back to the home 
that would soon be his no longer. 

«This is my father,” said Daisy, simply, the 
next day, leading her lover into Mr. Nelson’s 
best patlour, where a handsome elderly gentle- 
man sat writing. 

‘Papa, this is Lord Lisle,” and then she 
vanished. 

“Well,” said the stranger, laying down his 
pen, “and so you wish to marry my little girl. 
I was very reluctant to let her come masquerad- 
ing to the farm like this, but I don’t think it has 
turned out so bad after all. I would rather 
give my Marguerite to your father’s son than 
any man in England.” 

*«T don’t understand,” stammered Basil. “ Are 
you not Mr. Smith ?” 

“‘T am Guy Ainslie,” said the other, smiling, 
“‘and the child you want to marry is my only 
daughter. By the way, Daisy seems very much 
afraid of the present Lady Lisle, but I expect 
she will be kinder to Marguerite Ainslie than to 
Daisy Smith.” 

They were married within the year, and the 
glories of Lisle were revived in all their ancient 
splendour. Sir Guy Ainslie and the Nelsons 
were alike ever welcome guests at the grand old 
place. The dowager, its late mistress, came too 
sometimes, for she rejoiced in her stepson’s 
peeepeeinge and greatly admired Lord Lisle’s 
choice. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Tue road to the Burgundian frontier was not 
along one, though beset with many dangers. It 
will suffice for the purposes of this narrative, now 
drawing to a close, to merely state that Gaultier 
and his household managed to surmount all ob- 
stacles, after a number of exciting adventures, 
and to cross the border at last, with all their 
effects. 

The dauphin was made aware of the flight too 
late to arrest it, and had tocontent himself with 
causing the confiscation of the fugitive execu- 
tioner’s house in Rouen. But, tnanks to the 
fugitive’s prevision, and that of his wife, the 
greater portion of his large fortune had by that 
time been transferred to more congenial soil; 
and he would have bad ample to satisfy the de- 
sires of a private gentleman even without the 
continued incentive of ambition. 

But the proud spirit of Gaston Gaultier would 
have ever beaten the bars of any quiet and un- 
eventful existence, howsoever gilded. 

He was no sooner settled in Burgundy than he 
sought an audience of Philip the Good, the reign- 
ing duke. The duke was already predisposed in 
his favour, having heard of his conduct at the ex- 
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ecution of Bertrand de Chanzy, and listened with 
grave interest to the recital of his adventures, to 
his hopes and aspirations. 

Bertrand had been a marked favourite with the 
duke, his family having been faithful adherents 
to the fortunes of the Burgundian faction during 
the bloody civil contests in the reign of Charles 
VI., while the young knight himself had been 
the favourite friend and companion inarms of the 
duke’s son, the Count de Charolais, who after- 
ward became the famous Charles the Bold. 

Gaultier had no difficulty in explaining the 
misconceptions under which the unfortunate De 
Chanzy had sought to prejudice the duke against 
him, if indeed his own noble conduct on the scaf- 
fold had not rendered such explanations alto- 
gether unnecessary ; and he was at once offered 
honourable military employment under the Count 
de Charolais, who was conducting the army then 
in the field. Hereand elsewhere, it was not long 
before the bearing and accomplishments of Gaul- 
tier, combined with the rare beauty of his young 
and charming wife, won for them both interest 
and sympathy ; and the count soon showed Gaul- 
tier marked and constant favour. 

But the war with France was for a long time 
desultory and halting, owing to the intrigues and 
counter-intrigues that were kept up between the 
two courts, chiefly at the instance of the crafty 
dauphin; and it was not until nearly a year after 
the ex-headsman’s debit into the profession of 
arms that the decisive battle occurred which 
gave him the golden opportunity for which he 
had longed and dreamed. 

But just on the eve of that battle a melan- 
choly and tragic event occurred, in which the 
readers of our story cannot fail to be deeply 
interested. 

In a preliminary skirmish, in which the Bur- 
gundians were successful, a number of titled 
Frenchmen were wounded and taken prisoners. 

Among the number was an elderly knight, who 
was brought into the Count de Charolais’s camp, 
wounded to the death, but half delirious, and 
constantly raving of crimes and scenes in the 
past of which his captors, who were affording him 
every humane attention in their power, had no 
cognisance whatever. The dying knight was 
borne into the presence of the Count de Charolais, 
who also failed to recognise him ; but, inasmuch 
as he presently detected the names of “‘ Gabrielle” 
and “ Bertrand” as occurring frequently in the 
sufferer’s ravings, he at once sent for Gaultier, 
who had been attached to his personal suit, and 
demanded if he knew the name or station of the 
wounded man. 

Gaultier at once recognised the latter as being 
no other than the Count de Montfort. He men- 
tioned the fact in a whisper to the count (who 
was already cognisant of all the facts and sup- 
positions in connection withthe murder of the 
Baron de Coucy), and ventured to urge that the 
tent should be cleared of all persons not interested 
in the prisoner’s history, with the exception 
of the leech who was ministering to the wounds 
of the Count de Montfort, and some scribe, or 
other person capable of taking down whatever 
disclosures might fall from the dying lips. 

The Count de Charolais at once complied with 
this ‘suggestion. Then Gaultier requested the 
physician toadminister some composing draught, 
if possible, that might tend to dissipate the 
delirium of the sufferer and bring him back to 
a consciousness of his surroundings. 

The leech shook his head dubiously, for the 
Count de Montfort had received a terrible spear- 
thrust in the bowels, his ravings were interlarded 
with shrieks of pain, and it was very doubtful if 
any draught would do more than hasten the dis- 
solution that was already nigh. Nevertheless, the 
Count de Charolais, who had summoned his scribe 
for the purpose of taking notes, signed that the 


attempt should be made. 


The surgeon obeyed, and the result was better 
than he had anticipated. The wounded man be- 
came quiet directly after taking the draught, and 
presently opened his eyes, and gazed rather 
rationally, but very feebly, upon Gaultier, who 
was bending over him. 

Gaston told him what had happened, and 
asked if he wished to unburden his mind of any- 
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thing before he passed beyond the pale of mortal 
utterance. 

“Yes, yes—of a burden that scathes,.rends and 
crushes down my soul!” groaned the sufferer. 

« Bid one of the holy friars to hasten hither!” 
called out the Count de Charolais to one of the’ 
men-at-arms in waiting. 

“No, no; not fora priest!” cried the wounded | 
man, wildly. ‘I will not be. confessed—I have 
never believed in God or man—never in any one 
or anything but my evil self, and it is now too 
late. tochange! Nota-priest, I tellyou! Send/ 
for my child—my daughter—Gabrielle !” 

* Alas, sir!” said Gaultier, mournfully, “ we 
are on the battie-field, and your daughter and! 
my wife, the Gabrielle whom you so: foully 
wronged, is very far from-here.”’ 

“Listen, then, and let. my words’ be taken! 
down, that I may right her in the eyes of all the 
world before I die!” gasped the sufferer, bringing 
out his words in a painfully disjointed way. 

“Go on, Sir Count!” said Gaultier, in.a deep, | 
slightly quivering. voice, and‘at the same. time 
motioning the scribe to draw nearer ‘ Allis 
prepared.” 

“Listen, then!’ gasped De Montfort, with’ 
still greater effort. ‘* Gabrielle was innocent— 
pure of guilt-as are the: white-robed angels!' 
Mine was the deed—wmine alone! I crept into 
the old baron’s room and stabbed him to the 
heart while heslept. He never fluttered an eye- 
lid. I carried his treasure to my own room and 
heaped it on the table. I intended to bury it, 
then lure one of the baron’s! valets into the 
guest’s chamber, murder the valet with great: 
clamour and the same knife that had disposed of 
his master, and then swear that I had caught 
him in the murderous act and had slain him in 
myfury! Such. was my plan—but—but it all 
went wrong—itallwent wrong! Ha!” 

He bad only spoken this much with the utmost 
difficulty, and now paused abruptly, panting for 
breath, and glaring wildly around him with 
bloodshot eyes. In connection with the horrible 
purport of his disjointed confession, it was a most 
ghastly and forbidding sight.. The physician 
held a restorative to De Montfort’s. lips, and,. in 
a few moments, he was enabled to renew his: 
painful utterance. 

“Yes, the plan failed—failed. miserably—and 
all through Gabrielle!” he continued. ‘It-was 
the dead of nignt—I was cleamsing the blood 
from my hand when she, Gabrielle, entered my 
room. She was seeking her mother’s jewels, 
whick I had cunningly stolen, from her and 
secreted on the previous day. She did not see 
ine, but only the treasure heap. It amazed her. 
She took up one of the bags of gold—also the 
dagger that fell from the table. They seemed 
to stick to her hands. Why didshe come? Or 
had she crept away without touching anything 
all had been well. Buther evil genius was upon 
her—for—for just then she perceived me. Ha! 
Our eyes met—she read my secret—she turned 
to fly and accuse me ! Then it was that self-safety 
impelled me to pursue—to denounce her—the 
circumstances seemed to criminate her. Why 
did she intervene? You see Ha !” 

Another enforced pause, followed by laboured 
pantings for breath: 

“Vengeance of Heaven !” exclaimed the Count 
de Charolais, apparently more horrified than any 
other of the hearers of this fearful recital; “you, 
then, accused your own daughter of the murder 
which your own hands had perpetrated ?” , 

“ Yes, yes!” gasped the dying murderer, but 
now so faintly that he could scarcely be heard. 

“« You see, it—it became necessary in order to 
save myself—absolutely necessary! Curse her 
evil destiny that made her interfere! I might 
now have been rich—honoured—happy! Ha! 
what does the Baron de Coucy here—and with 
his night-robe dyed all bloody ? Keep him back! 
He’s dead—he’s murdered—he’s under ground— 
he has no business here! Keep him back,I say f 
He smiles, beckons, and then points: down— 
down—down—as though he’d drag me with 
him to infernal. gulfs! Back, back,I say! I 
shall not go—never, never!” 

He had partly risen, pointing with one. trem- 
bling hand at vacancy,as the delirium seized him 
afresh ; the phantom of his crime tortured. his 





guilty soul but for a moment; and then; witha 
scream of rage and fear, he fell back ima heap 
and expired. 

Gaultier arose, pale and agitated. The leech 
and scribe were white and trembling, bat with 
far more vulgar fears, over what.they had wit- 
nessed. 

«* He was noble but in name, and he has passed 
unshriven to the Eternal Judge!” solemnly ex- 
claimed the Count de Charolais, turning abruptly 
away the betterto concealastrong desire to 
spurn the corpse of the infamous nobleman with 
his mailed foot. 

He gave his attendants somebrief direetions 
concerning the disposition of the remains, and 
signed Gaultier to attend: upon him’in his tent of 
state. 

** Most deeply do I sympathise with thee in 
what I know thou must feel after this harrowing 
scene, Gaston Gaultier,” said the Count deCharo- 
lais, when they were alone.. “It will be’ time 
enough afterthe approaching battlefor thee to 
inform thy pureand lovely wife of the richly de- 
served fate of her dishonoured sire:’ ‘Phe main 
points of this confession shall at once/be: noised 
abroad throughout France.and Burgundy, for’ 
the benefit of her fair and spotless fame. butte 
hideous details under which they were: brought 
to light shall never pass beyond those wid have 
heard and witnessed them. Prepare forto-mor- 
row’s fray; good Gaston. Bravedeeds may then 
achieve a nobler name than that which thou to- 
day hast seen—guilt-stained in life—dishonoured 
in its close.” 

““Give me but opportunity to strike, my lord 
count, and I do promise thee to write my scut- 
cheon on’ the foéman’s ranks!’ said Gaultier, 
bending in grateful obeisance to kiss the hand 
of his chivalrous commander. 

He then hurried away to:make himself | ready 
for the impending: battle. 
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CHAPTER» XX¥V. 
THE GOAL ATTAINED: 


Tur Duke of Burgundy himself arrived on the 
field at daybreak of the~ following day, to take 
command of the army in person ; just as the ene- 
my’s outposts were being driven in as a prelimi- 
nary opening toa general stubborn engagement. 

After an interview with his son, the Count de 
Charolais, the duke hastily summoned the more 
prominent of his followers around him, and an- 
nounced his purpose of placing a prize before 
them, to be contented for in the approaching 
battle. This was no other than the lands and 
title of the Count de Roncemoulin, which chanced 
to be then vacant, and in the possession of the 
crown, that nobleman having died without heirs ; 
and this noble prize was to be open to the compe- 
tition of all. It was decreed that whatever Bur- 
gundian warrior should lay at the duke’s feet 
two out of five banners, representing as many 
titled warriors of the enemy’s host, should, if not 
already knighted, be dubbed as such by the 
duke’s own sword, and rise the Count de Ronce- 
moulin. 

The terms were severe, but. the eyés of all, youth 
and veteran alike, sparkled in fond anticipation 
of possessing the prize; for not only was the 
name of the. Count de Roncemoulin one of the 
most ancient and noble, but the estate attached 
to it was a most princely domain, including two 
castles, a considerable village, and . broad acres 
of vineyard, park and fertile glebe. 

But probably none passed from the duke’s 
presence to his station in the ranks of war, after 
listening to this announcement, with a more 
highly beating heart than did our hero, Gaston 
Gaultier. Now, at last, he might obtain the 
golden object of his dreams, and with all knightly 
honour—not on the scaffold’s, miserable: stage, 
but on the ruddy, honourable field of open war. 
Now, at last, he might restore his beautiful 
wife to her rightful station in the world and 
carve out for his:infant son.a,proud and flashing 
name! 

Raoul,. his page, marked the eager gleaming of 
his master’s eyeas the battleopened, and, fighting 





faithfully at his side, was witness to the prodigies 
of valour he performed. 

Indeed, so conspicuous were these as soon to 
become the wonder and admiration of the whole 
army. The opposing forces were pretty evenly 
matched, and the battle was a long, stubbornand 
desperate one; yet none on either side seemed 
to revel in the fierce excitement asdid Gaston 
Gaultier. 

The patient military training to which he had 
covertly subjected himself for years stood him in 
goodly stead, while his magnificent physique, 
supported by his perfect courage, rendered him 
all but irresistible. 

Toward-the middle of the day victory began to 
declare itself for the Burgundian arms; and it 
was about this time that Raoul, who had ever 
striven to keep near his master in the fray, began 
to fear that Gaultier’s brain had been turned by 
the sheer love of fightin. 

Raoul knew'from his own observatien that 
Gaultier had already, among many winor deeds, 
overthrown two of the enemy’s knights, and pos- 
sessed himself of their gonfalons—all: that was 
required by the terms of the duke’s announce- 
ment—and yet, towardthe'close of the conflict, 
‘he saw him charging through the press toward a 
towering French:knight, who had himself’ been 
conspicuous foracts of valour during the day, 
with as much eagerness‘and fury as though his 
overthrow’ was but the initial feat of arms in the 
bloody lists for honourupon which he hadentered. 

Raoul continued to wonder when at last he saw 
his master succeedin' engaging the stranger 
knight in a desperate hand-to-hand combat, but 
his wonder suddenly ceased: when, unhelmed bya 
vigorous and skilful blow from Gaultier’s blade, 
the stranger stood revealed in the person of the 
Sieur de Borne. 

The colours of the latter had ‘been recognised 
by Gaultier, who had required noother incentive 
to charge upon the wearer with a fury and resolu- 
tion that left small doubt as to the result. 

Hugo le Rouge’ was as valiant as he was un- 
principled, and now; though unhelmed; wounded 
and deserted by his immediate followers, he re- 
fused to sue for quarter, but kept up a stubborn 
resistance until he fell dying under his anta- 
gonist’s invincible blade. 

At last the fierce contest was over. More than 
half the hostile army was cut to pieces, the rest 
was in disorderly retreat, and, as the war-worn 
victors also partly withdrew, to take breath 
after the sanguinary efforts of the day; few be- 
sides the dead/and dying were léft upon the field. 
Then thevictorious Duke of Burgundy sounded 


the call for his knights and captains to gather 


around him.: Gaultier was delayed a little in 
answering the summons, for his many wounds 
required. considerable ‘care on the part of Raoul 
to enable him.to appear in the august presence 
ina manner that’he deemed seemly. One by one 
the rest made their appearance in answer to tne 
summons. 

Many of them’bore enviable trophies of the 
battle, but not one of them brought with him 
two conquered banners. 

The duke smiled somewhat disdainfully, and 
then cast his eyes about with anxious gaze. 

“Where is our Norman guest, Gaston Gaul- 
tier ?” he asKed. 

There was no immediate answer, and then the 
duke’s brow grew sad indeed. 

“It was a task beyond all human performance, 
perhaps,” he: muttered to himself. ‘So like to 
nature’s nobleman was he, my Norman proteg¢ 
that. my chief hope was-that he’d win tne glitter- 
ing prize I offered, so that. detracting, tongues 
could find no.cause for cavilling. Can it be that 
he. is with the slain ?” 

He turned again to his followers, with a repeti- 
tion of. his anxious inquiry trembling on his lips, 
when from the extreme verge of the army a long 
and ringing shout arose. . 

Thena horseman, wounded atid still bleeding, 
but firm and erect upon his steed, came dashing 
through the mailed ranks, direetly toward Duke 
Philin’s gay pavilion; and high above his head 
he waved triumphantly not only two’ but three 
tattered and: blood-stained gonfalons, whose 
ragged but: yet-brilliant folds mingled together 
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jn the breeze as they fluttered proudly over the 
successful warrior. 

Few’ recognised him, for the vizor of his 
pattered helm was down, but the wonderitlg, 
spectators made a lane for his uninterrupted 
approach to the ducal presence. 

The horseman sprang to the eround, and 
kneeling feebly, asif in great pain, at the duke’s 
feet, hé laid the three conquered banners therein 
silence. Then he swayed toand fro, and fell 
heavily upon his side. 

« He has fainted ! Quick, unclasp his helmet! 
Water, there !” shouted the duke, himself sink- 
ing upon one knee beside the swooning man. 

His: orders were at once obeyed; and then, 
when the helmet was removed, the pale ‘pale and 
noble features of Gaston Gaultier were revealed! 

But his wounds, numerous as they were, had 
proved of minor importance, and a dash of water 
upon the face was sufficient to arouse him from 
the momentary faintness that had ‘overpowered 
him. 

The duke drew his sword, and, laying it lightly 
upon Gaston’s shoulder, enunciated the custom- 
ary formula of knighthood. 

“In the name of God, St.’ Martin; and. St: 
George of Burgundy,” said‘ he,“ I dub thee 
Knight. Be brave, be noble, and be loyal to our 
crown: Rise, Gaston Gaultier, Count de Ronce- 
moulin; and take thy well-earned place among 
the noblest of the noble and the. bravest of the 
brave !”” 

To which was added, after the Burgundian 
usage, by the Count de’ Charolais, the heir 
apparent, who stood uncovered at his father’s 
right hahd: 

“In the name of God, St. Martin, and St. 
George of Burgundy, Amen! And let no man 
hereafter dispute the rank and title here con- 
ferred.” 

Asingle unintelligible word escaped Gaultier’s 
lips—the name cf his wife—as @’prond and joyful 
swnile lighted up his death-white features’; and 
then, completely exhausted by fatigue, excite- 
ment and the blood-letting‘of his many wounds,, 
he fell prone and senseless to the ground, deaf for 
the time being tothe shouts of heartfelt acclama-4 
tion that arose in his’ honour. 

But thanks to his powerful constitution; our 
hero was soon hiniself again; and, asa new treaty: 
of piece was patched up between Burgundy‘and 
France shortly aftér the decisive battle that had! 
been fought, he was enabled to rejoin his wife 
and son at the capital, and to enter at once upon’ 
the honours and emoluments of his new title.) 

Thus the dream of Gaston Gaultier’s life was 
realised, and a few words will serve to sketch his’ 
further fortunes and those of Gabrielleand their’ 
son. 

The Count de Roncemoulin’ continued in'the 
service of the housewf Burgundy until the death! 
of the brave, but reckless and ambitious; Charles 
the Bold upon the fatal field-of Nancy, when he 
espoused the cause of Maximilian, the youthful 
and noble husband of Charles’s heiress, Mary ‘of! 
Burgundy, in which it was his’ opportunity touse 
his sword successfully against his old enemy, the 
dauphin, then Louis XI., of France. 

When Burgundy became subject to France, at 
the death of Mary, our hero removed, with his 
beloved wife and a large family of gallant sons 
and lovely daughters to Germany, where he 
remained the rest of his life... Full of honour, and 
blessed in all good men’s esteem, he died at a ripe 
old age; and Ganrielle was not long in following; 
him to the grave. 

A magnificent tomb still marks the spot where! 
they rest, in the neignbonriiood of Munich. 

Thusit has been seen thatthere were self-made, 
men four hundred years ago as well as now’; and,| 
most assuredly, one'of the’ best and noblest of] 
them all was the Headsman of Rouem 


[THE END. ] 





Paris has 178,000 women who earn their 
livelihood in some department of trade: 

Mrs. GARFIELD. is the only mother that’ hasi 
lived to see her son President of the United 
States. 





FACETIA. 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


“ Back at last from Ireland, dear Sir John. 
We have missed you.” 
“So have my tenants, thank goodness !” 
Punch. 
By Our Hearnen Catner.—Opium-smoking 
in China is thoroughly poppy-lar. Punch. 


A SPINSTER ON’ THE CENSUS. 
Tue Census is past; and how hard it 


appears, 

When’ I’ve" been thirty-five’ for the 
space'of ten years, 

To find’ out; whileemy relatives heart- 
lessly ‘roars: 

That I’ve had:to confess to an honest 
three-score. Punch: 


Nationat Awrukem’ ror tH Borrs.—“ Pretty 
See-uze-rain, don’t say) No!” Punch. 


NEW COINAGE. 


Ir a sovereign is*twenty shillings, what is a 
suzerain? Not exactly.a sovereign,and not’a 
guinea. “Is it'theisame as “a quid” ? If so; 
pro quo? Punch: 

OUTSIDE. 


Ovr in'the cold'world, out in thestreet, 

I fear that my’ conduct’s been shardly 
discreet; 

If ’d taken the oath when: I entered 
the door 

*T would have saved me my’costs and 
five hundred or more.. Moonshine: 


Ostrvary.—Sacred to‘the memory of Honor, 
wife of John Bull, Esq., wuo died at the Trans- 
vaal, andiwas buried at Candahar. Her end 
was Peacey Morning Post. 


Lock Jaw+—The Cloture. Moonshine. 
A (K)wapsack:—A pillowcase. 
Moonshine. 
Wirx what, and. where, ought you to set’the 
Thames on fire With a lighter, at Hampton 
Wick. Judy. 
QUERY. 


Why is marriage, except with a widow, an 
errorof judgment ?—Because if a man isaccepted 
by a maiden, he is sure to be mistaken butaf 
he marries a widow he can’t take a miss: 

Judy: 


Tue only motions that would not be objected 
to by the Government just now.—‘‘ Dumb 
motions.” Judy. 


ErirapH ON a Smoxer.—Puffed out! 
Judy. 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 


As young Chesterfield was getting intoa rail-i 
way carriage the other evening, he turned round, 
to bid a friend farewell. Indoing so he hap- 
pened to press the foot of a young lady who was 
sitting next to the door. 

The damsel, compressing her pretty brow 
into an awe-inspiring frown, ejaculated : 

“You clumsy wretch !’” 

Many men would have looked foolish and 
apologised, but Chesterfield was equal to the 
occasion. 

“«My dear young lady,” he exclaimed, “ you 
should have feet large enough to be seen, and 
then they wouldn’t be trodden on.” 

Her brow relaxed, her eyes sparkled, her.lips 
smiled, and the injury was forgotten! 

Judy. 


Tue right food for tumblers, turnovers; for 
satyrs, Pan-cakes; for shabby-genteel people, 
seedy biscuits. Judy. 

HOMH RULE. 


Iv is stated that Mr. Parnell will be married |’ 


shortly after Easter to a young American lady of 
great beauty and wealth. There will not bea 
single reason for Mr, Parnell to continue his in- 
flammatory speeches, and it is to be:hoped, for 
that Sentleman’s good and that: of his country 


also, that the lady in question will turn’ out to 


| be an out-and-out Home Ruler. What rejoicings 
| there will be in some quarters when itis an 
| accomplished fact that Mr. Parnell is really 
* settled !” Fun. 

Merzoronocican. Mum.— Petty-foggers” 
are often “greatly mist,” but not even a little 
wanted. Fun. 

An* Insurrovs Inish Mistaxe.—Trusting 
in-juries to punish injuries! . Fun. 

AS IT COMES. 

Youne Lapy: “ Well, Peggy, how have you 
weathered through the long winter ?” 

Praay: “Ay, deary, whiles better, whiles 
worse. Better when ye keep,sending me things. 
—worse when ye don’t.” Fun. 

THE “ ARRANGEMENT.””’ 
(Air, obvious.) 
Recitative. 


| 


O’sR* honour’s tomb, with grief it is con- 
fessed, 

Britannia. mourns: her premier’s« latest 
jest; 

But tho’ her' prestige now’ is diimmed,; no 


fears 
Ave hers; she waits the change that comes. 
withiyears. 
Air 
T'was out in:Transvaal way,’ 
The Boers’ and: British lays 
Our soldiers’-nearts beat. then; 
For slavery’s base yoke 
With strongest feelings spoke. 
‘To our brave Englishmen. 
They fought, like heroes true and 
brave, 
To cast the.fetters from the slavé, 
“ Nor thought of ‘home and beauty ;” 
And as to meet thetfoe they ran; 
They knewthat every Englishman 
ould not forget his duty. 


But, thick'and fast, the:Boer 
Upon our soldiers pour’ 

The hail of'shot all days 
Outnumbereds) powder spent, 

What need forwendermend: 

That British troopsgave way?” 
And’soon thebitter word! was-brougint' 
That; fighting as a hero ought, 

* For England, home and beauty,” 
Brave Colley ne’er would fight again, 
But died like many an Englishman 

For liberty and duty. 


Andnow the news is spread 
(With wonder be it said !) 
That England’s given in. 
“ We're licked,” the premier cried ; 
“Tho Europe may deride, 
Ido not care.a pin; 
To everything they ask let’s give, 
If only they will let us dive, 
Ne’er mind the niggers sooty.” 
So worse off than when war began, 
We ask, how any Engiishman 
Can think that this is duty ? 
Moonshine 
AFTER THE BOAT-RACE: IN THE COUNTRY. 
Hos: “ Which of ’em’s won?” 
TELEGRAPH Boy: ‘ Mustn’t say wot’s won— 
much’as my place’s worth.’’ 
Hos: “ Well, then, tell us which of em’s lost, 
and how many lengths !” Moonshine. 


ARTFUL. 


Sue: “T had such a horrid dream last night, 
dearest. Whatever do you think it was?” 
He : “Don’t know, my love, I’m sure.” 
Sur: “Why, I dreamt that you were not go- 
ing to take me to the Boat Race this year. Just 
fancy !” Judy. 
PARADISE FOR Porm. Burcuers.— Ham Cont- 
non. Funny Folks. 
How tae CamMsripce Crew OvGHT TO 
Sine.—In the: Cantabile” style. 
Funny Folks. 
Parapise.—Acher Lane, 
Funny Folks. 


Tue Dentists’ 
Brixton. 
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(4 DISTINGUISHED RUSSIAN. } 


COR FZ. 


OH 


“Mercrrot Heaven!” I cried one evening, 
as answering a knock at the door of my labora- 
tory I recognised in the man who stood before 
me a person whom I supposed I had slain ten 
years before in a suburb of Paris. 

The first overwhelming shock of surprise 
passed rapidly away, and I drew from my bosom 
a poniard whose nolished sides flashed forth the 
reflection of the weird light of burning metals 
upon which I was then at work. 

I placed myself in a position for defensive 
action, and naturally sought the eye of my anta- 
gonist in order to read therein the purpose of 
his visit. I could learn nothing, for the windows 
of his soul betrayed no emotion save passive 
meditation. 

For a moment we stood in silence. Neither 
the attitude nor facial expression of my caller 
denoted emotion of any kind. Not so in regard 
to myself. I had summoned to my relief every 
passionate impulse which could aid me, and I 
—_ equal to the task of fighting to the dismal 
end. 

Each muscle of my body was intense and 
firmly set as the numberless rods of steel which 
hold their place in the great machines thatawait 
the coercive steam to order them to action. 


For a moment which seemed an age I 





endured in perfect silence this terrible strain. I 
could endure it no longer, and I muttered, in 
husky tones : 

« Honore Valin, name the weapons, and I will 
give you satisfaction.” 

Then for the first time my guest showed that 
he was possessed of human emotion. <A smile 
broke over his features as he said: 

“You have been studying for the tragic stage, 
I think. I come to bury our old feud beneath the 
mantle of friendship, and not to drown it in 
your blood.” ‘ 

“Honore Valin, do you forgive me? Du 
you forgive the wound I gave you as we fought 
like beasts beneath the trees of the old univer- 
sity wood ?” 

“Yes, I forgive you as I ask you to forgive 
me,” said Valin. “I did wrong to challenge 
you. We were the victims of a plot that has 
ruined the happiness of three innocent persons, 
and has left a stain upon the soul of the author 
of the wicked scheme which only the justice of 
an infinite God can purge away, and that with 
fire. I did wrong, and 3 

« And does she believe that I was true to her 
alone ?” I said; and asI asked I felt the blood 
rush to my brow, and a thrill of excitement 
such as I had not experienced for years stole over 
me. 
“Yes, she knows all. Knows more than you. 
Knows not only that you were guiltless, but that 
you have suffered more wrong than it has been 
her lot to experience.” 


——> 
The look of amazement with which I listeneq 
to the last part of his recital caused a sad smile 
to steal over the features of the man whom [ 
will henceforth and for ever call my friend. 

“ Sheis not dead!’ I exclaimed. “Tell me— 
tell me that she is not dead !” 

“She isdead,” he replied, “and it is at her 
request that Iam here. At her request I have 
travelled for the past eight years in a quest 
which until now has been in vain. All this I 
have done that I might deliver to you this note 
and token of her enduring love for you.” 

As he spoke he held to my view a delicate, 
triangular-shaped note, and a locket which I had 
given years before to my early love, the only 
sister of my friend. 

Strong man as I was, hardened by a thousand 
sights of suffering, the subtle, exquisite, I had 
almost said divine, consciousness of painful 
emotion was more than I could bear; and press- 
ing both the letter and the locket to my lips I 
laid my head upon the rough bench of my 
laboratory and shed tears more bitter and yet 
more sweet than it is possible for him to shed 
who has not with his whole soul loved a single 
object, lost it, and again found that which he 
missed so terribly. 

High upon the side of an Alpine mountain, 
almost at its summit, there is a little hollow in 
the projecting cliff, and up through a slight 
crevasse at its bottom bubbles a delicate stream 
of water, pure and clear as the jewels of the 


crown. 

It seldom fills the little basin, but when it 
does it finds relief in overflow, not, however, in 
little streamlets, but in tiny drops that fall first 
on one side, then upon the other. It is called 
“the spring of fairy tears.” 

Like this little Alpine fount my soul had 
overflowed in drops, and when the overplus of 
turbulent emotion was thus relieved I felt 
the quiet calm creep on which ever succeeds the 
storm. 

“God be praised!” I exclaimed, “that my 
arm did not deprive you of life and happiness.” 

‘Had the thrust you gave me,” he replied, 
**but ended my existence I snould never have 
known unhappiness. I would have found the 
rest that God provides for the weary who 
journey through the dismal marshes of this 
life.” 


“« Has your search for me wearied you of all?” 
I asked. 

“Ah,no! It has been the only pleasure that 
has come to me during the ten years last gone 
b St 

Ms Then why do you wish that your wound had 
proved as fatal as I thought it?” 

** Because death would have relieved me from 
a world of suffering—a world of sorrow that 
came to me in one brief year.” 

“Tell me about it!” I exclaimed. “Sit down 
on this stool—nay, come with me; you are my 
guest now; come, and among the few comforts 
of my hotel I will listen to your story, and 
learn what has caused you to hate the world as 
I have feared it for the past ten years.” i 

Now let us go back into the past, and live 
over the events which led to the duel between 
my friend Valin and myself. : 

My father, who was interested in various min- 
ing schemes in England and America, desired 
to give me not only a liberal but a polished 
education, so that, as he expressed it, with his 
money and my brains I might get on in the 
world. : 

To further this design I was sent to various 
universitieson theContinent. German, French 
and Italian all gave me of their store, At the 
age of twenty-six I entered upon my last course, 
embracing only practical scientific studics 
under the private tutorage of Prof. Weiss, a 
man eminent in the world of science, and con- 
nected with the largest university of Germany. 
It was during my sojourn at Berlin, or rather 
at a delightful suburb of that city, that I formed 
the acquaintance of Honore Valin, a young 
French gentleman whose blood had a tint of 
royalty running through it. 7 
The acquaintance rapidly developed into 
friendship—a friendship cemented by diligent 
toil at the same task. 
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M. Valin was a man of pure moralsand a per- 
fectly just sense of honour, with a latent chivalric 
impulse tending towards the settlement of per- 
sonal grievances by skill in the use of weapons, 
after the general method of the past generation 
of Frenchmen. 

In the course of time I accepted his invitation 
to spend a brief vacation at his home in a cer- 
tain town of considerable size in the south of 
Franse. 

Ifound on my arrival at the ancestral Chateau 
de Valin that its ruler in the absence of Honore 
was his sister,a beautiful girl of twenty, who 
governed the servants’ of the house, and kept 
its accounts with a strictness that would have 
done credit to a matron of forty. 

The housekeeping acquirements of the young 
girl in no way interfered with her social charms, 
and so beforeI had seen her thrice I had given 
my heart into her keeping. I, who had known 
no sister’s love nor mother’s affection, but only 
books upon books and facts upon facts, found 
the experience of love to be well nigh perfect 
happiness. 

My affection was returned in all purity and 
sincerity, and my friend did not conceal his 
pleasure at the result of my visit to his home. 
So through the brief summer vacation, which 
passed like a wonderful dream, I was happy. 

Returning to my studies I found them more 
pleasant than ever before, as the bright image 
of Core was ever before me, seeming to wave a 
beckoning hand from aradiant height far above 
in the elysian skies of ethereal heaven. 

At the end of the yearI finished my studies, 
received the several degrees which were my due, 
and was about returning home when my friend 
Valin proposed that Ishould join Core and himself 
in a visit to St. Petersburg. I readily assented, 
for an invitation to be near the object of my 
love could not well be declined. 

At St. Petersburg we were the guests of an 
uncle of Valin’s whom he had never before 
visited. This uncle was a titled nobleman, and 
the foster-father of the Marquise la Grantemi- 
koff. 

Valin proceeded with a want of caution which 
he seldom exhibited to fall a victim to the 
coquettish glances of the marquise. She was 
possessed of a beauty that was wonderfully en- 
chanting—a woman who would be crowned 
queen of beautiful women among a thousand. 

Finding Valin an easy prey to her arts she 
led him on farther and farther into the labyrin- 
thine mysteries of love until there was no way 
to free nimself but to propose a marriage. To 
his proposal the marquise listened, and promised 
to become his wife with the understanding that 
the engagement should be kept strictly secret 
for a year. ‘ 

Like all men witha strong yet delicate mental 
development who give themselves over to the 
service of the love god Honore lived for the most 
part in an ecstatic sphere far above, or at least 
far distant from, the turbulent sea of life which 
daily surged about him. 

St. Petersburg of summer is not the St. 
Petersburg of winter. The brief northern 
summer time allows the noble capital of Russia 
to bloom under the guardian care of Flora, as 
do her sister cities of warmer climes. The royal 
gardens, the public walks, the tree-embowered 
lakelets, the open air, evening concerts, all 
afford means of public enjoyment and abundant 
opportunity for Cupid to loose his shafts, or for 
those already his victims to unite their woes, 
and thus bring pleasure out of pain. 

All these summer pleasures were enjoyed by 
Honore and the marquise among the highest 
social circles of the city. 

My little Core and I enjoyed ourselves best 
alone, walking or ridmg amid the combined 
scenes of nature and of art found in connection 
with the many pleasure grounds of the capital. 
No ‘company of courtiers could fill the place 
which my little love occupied in my heart, and 
that she preferred me to nobility was evidenced 
by the many invitations from high sources which 
she declined. 

It was during an evening waik in one of the 
royal gardens that, stopping to restin an arbour 
sheltered from public view, we together learned 





that which caused us in after years many bitter 
tears. 

We were sitting in one corner of the arbour 
farthest removed from the entrance, and almost 
wholly concealed by the shade of a mammoth 
aloe plant. 

We were planning what joys we could ensure 
for ourselves in the near future in accents almost 
inaudible, yet made so distinct by the strange 
sympathy of our hearts that each word gave 
more delight than the grandest symphony ever 
executed by human hands. 

A light, rippling laugh broke the scarcely 
disturbed silence, and Core’s foster-cousin, the 
marquise, entered the arbour leaning upon the 
arm of one who at that time all Russia joined 
in praising for his noble bearing and diplomatic 
art. 

Core shrank back into the darkness, and 
seized my arm with a hand that trembled with 
the emotion of a virtuous shame known only to 
those whose lives are pure. 

The light converse and the lighter caresses 
which passed between the gay marquise and 
her brilliant escort it is useless to relate. Only 
a brief part of what was said referred to matters 
which interested us. 

The count—for the friend of the marquise was 
none other that Count Melikoff — suddenly 
changed his light manner for one of mock 
gravity, and said: 

“Now truly tell me, my dear marquise, do 
you really intend to enter the frigid zone of 
matrimony with the noble young Frenchman 
who is your most devoted cavalier ?” 

To which, after a laugh expressive of triumph 
and of scorn, the marquise replied : 

«How can you, my dear count? Do you not 
esteem my position and social foresight more 
highly than to hint that I could be for one in- 
stant in earnest with such a nameless, beardless, 
senseless, sober bird as is this untitled simple- 
ton, Honore Valin ?” 

Core would have sprung up to defend her 
brother had not I imperatively raised my hand 
to ensure silence. 

The marquise continued : 

«JT have twirled him about my whims until he 
does not know whether he is himself or some 
other entity unknown to the world of pleasure 
and ef fame. Then I have such real pleasure 
in seeing him assume a royal dignity when I 
hint that at no distant day he may come into 
the enjoyment of an estate and titie that will 
enable him to seek the hand of a princess. You 
know his mother is of royal extraction. Then 
down he goes upon his knees, more gallantly 
than you can do, most excellent count, and takes 
oath by all the gods of Greece and all the stars 
of Heaven that I shall be his princess, and 
that he prizes me far above all kingdoms.” 

“But,” said the count, “you have surely not 
given him to understand that his love is re- 
turned ?” 

“Why, my dear count, of course I have! 
You give me too much credit for being stupid.” 

“You do not intend to deceive him as you did 
the Itaiian ambassador last winter, I trust ?” 

“Really, count, you are becoming quite 
philanthropic concerning the young of your own 
sex. You know my motto, ‘ Hearts were made 
to break.’”’ 

«Well, well, you are a,heartless creature, and 
whether tne charms you have were bestowed 
from Heaven or not I am still in doubt, but 
judging from your——” 

A band of musicians who were stationed near 
by began a strong martial air, and the countdid 
not finish his sentence, and the marquise rising 
was followed out into the glare of the gaslignts 
by her attendant. 

Relieved of their presence’I laughingly said: 

«We have been made eavesdroppers to some 
purpose this evening.” 

As I spoke I turned to look at my own true 
love, and mentally thanked my natal star that I 
was not deceived. Core was more agitated than 
I had ever seen her before. The colour had fled 
from her usually rosy face, and she constantly 
exclaimed, in tones of the greatest distress: 

“My poor Honore! It will killhim! It will 
kill him !” 





We hastened home, and all the way, dutifully 
and lovingly, I tried to console my darling. 
Sne would not be comforted, and retired to 
her own apartment soon after we reached the 
house. 

Core had asked me not to mention the events 
of the evening to her brother, and therefore 
when a few moments later he came in I proposed 
a walk, a talk, and cigars, all of which he de- 
clined, and went directly to his room, grieving, 
as I thought, that he had been separated for even 
a brief hour from the base ensnarer of his best 
affections. 

I strolled out upon the verandah which over- 
looked the sea, and after various pleasant com- 
munions with wy solitary self 1 too retired, as 
had my host. 

Honore’s room was next my own, and after I 
was safely stowed behind the rich lace curtains 
of my bed I heard him moving about uneasily 
like the fever-stricken patient who can find 
no easy place to rest. I had no overhanging 
cloud to awe me, only the light shadows 
of Core’s grief, and they soon faded away, allow- 
ing me a clear glimpse of dreamland. 

The appearance of both Core and her brother 
next morning denoted that they had been de- 
prived of that rest which night brings to those 
who are wearied only by physical exertion. At 
the earliest opportunity Core motioned me to 
leave her alone with her brother. 

I withdrew, and wandered down by the shore 
of the sea, which, in the vicinity of the residence 
of Valin’s uncle, was rocky, presenting no 
smooth beach upon which the waves might 
break in easy half-steps. 

Although the shore lacked high cliffs which 
convéy the impression of grandeur, it was 
strewn with boulders of immense size, which 
had been torn from the adjacent ledges that ran 
down and were lost in the sea depths, so that 
while the surroundings were not grand, they 
were sufficiently varied to inspire interest. 

Core and I had spent many cheery honrs 
among these rocks, searching for strange 
treasures which were sure to come in with every 
tide. 

By the side and in the shadow of the tallest, 
roughest ledge we had arranged a seat of stones 
and paved a resting-place for our feet with sea 
shells, while every available crevice within arm’s 
reach was filled with the many-hued sea mosses 
which we had found in our exploring rambles 
among the rocks. 

To this trysting-place I found my way, and 
awaited the coming of my tryst-mate. I had not 
long to wait. Soon Core came running toward 
me, turning now around a massive boulder and 
hid from view beneath its shadow, now climbing 
over a low-lying ledge, till at last she reached 
the little haven of rest which we had built. 

She was in tears, and tearfully she related 
the scene between herself and brotner—how he 
had listened through it all, vouchsafing not a 
word until the end, when he turned fiercely 
toward her and with a dreadful emotion ex- 
claimed: 

‘Core, if you ever repeat those words I will 
kill you first and then myself.” 

Without another word he turned and walked 
rapidly away. 

“ Poor child,” I said. “ Do notecry so bitterly. 
It will all have a good ending. Your brother— 
I am sorry for him—will be duped, and then he 
will despise the marquise, and find you a better 
sister than she could ever be.” 

“Ah, you do not know,” shereplied. “His 
anger is terrible. Look at this scar.” 

And with the word she disclosed the most 
symmetrical little arm that human eyes had ever 
seen. So delicate in outline that no artist could 
do it justice, perfect only for a broad, white, 
shining scar that crossed its surface just below 
the elbow. 

“That is one of the results of crossing his 
pathway. No matter how I crossed him; it 
was for a trifle that he tried to take my life 
when he was. only twelve years old, and would 
have succeeded but that my arm received the 
blow intended for my heart.” 

I shuddered. 

“ For it my father compelled him to dress the 
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wound every day, and as he dressed it made him 
say, ‘Lead us not into temption, but. deliver us | 
from evil,’ until it was entirely healed. Since 
then, when he chances to get angry, he: goes 
away by himself and repeats the entire prayer 
until he is calm again. My. fatheralways feared | 
he would do some great evil, and made. me = 
mise that I would ever pray for him and love 
him, no matter what he aid. He has never loved 
anyone but me before, and if the marquise’ 
disappoints him. I do not’ know what the 
result will be. I fear it wild be something :dread- ' 
ful.” 

It was in vain that I tried to.cheer her; she 
could not becomforted. Atlast Isuggested that 
she should gotothe marquise, tell her that we had | 
overhearé all her conversation of the night ‘be- 
fore, and beg her not to ruin her brother, but, 
if she did not love: him to tell him:so:kindly, 
and by degrees cool the ardent love: which he’ 
felt for her. 

This proposal seemed togive her relief, as by 
following itshe was at least trying to relieve her 
brother from a’ dark fate which seemed to 
threaten him. She left me, promising, to. come 
back to me in half an hour: 

The time had. scarcely expired when she»re- 
turned with a face expressive of doubt and 
wonderment. She had seen the marquise, who 
upon hearing that her chat with the count had 
been overheard at first said nothing, but toyed 
with a heavy jewelled cross that hung suspended ' 
from her fan which lay upon the mantel, near 
which she stood. 

She betrayed no emotion, and finally allowed 
a smile to show itself that had deceived many a 
more suspecting soul than that of Core. Then 
she crossed to where the girl was seated,.and 
taking her face between her soft jewelled hands, 
kissed her tenderly, saying: 

“My dear little: cousin, I love your brother 
better than you think. Could I deceive him 
whom I love so fondly? God forbid! Honore 
is all the world to me. Should I then deceive 
him? Oh, Core, ask yourself if you could prove 
untrue to him whom you love and the answer 
you make yourself I will adopt as mine. You 
were deceived. I was not at the royal garden 
last night. I was at the select reception of the 
Countess Klein, to which I was not able to pro- 
cure acard for Honore. You were wholly de- 
ceived, my little cousin. Have no fears that we 
shall nob some time be sisters. There, Cote, be 
satisfied. I must dress for a drive which 
Honore promised to give me this morning.” 

With a kiss she bowed Core into the hall; and 
left her in the same dazed condition with which 





she came to me. 
It did certainly appear as though we had 


made a terrible blunder, and to the innocent | 


mind of Core everything appeared cleared up, 
and she wanted to run back and teli Honore 
that it was alla mistake; hut she did not. know 
where to find nim, and so nestled down beside 
me, to watch the tide come in. 

* See,” she said, “how smoothly the waves 
come in until they reach that hidden ledge, and 
then they break and are destroyed. What if 
some rock lay unseen beneath our pathway, and 
our happiness should break as the waves yonder, 
never to be made whole again?” 

I laughed lightly, and said : 

“But my little girl will not desert’me, even 
though mountains should lie before us.” 

“On, no, no! Not that! I donot mean'that! 
But what if something should happen? would 
you mind very much ?” 

“No more than'the waves care for’ being 
scattered,” I laughed; and, wishing 'to lift her 
into a happier sphere of thought, I proposed a 
search for moss among the rocks. 

When we returned to luncheon we found 
Honore and the marquise both in overflowing 
spirits, and as he caught sight of Core he 
came forward, and, kissing her affectionately, 
Baid : 

** You are the little mischief who travels about 
at night making up stories to frighten your 
brother.” 

From this the conversation ran into smooth 
channels. 





Happy days succeeded each other all too! 


rapidly, until nearly a month had:passedy when I 
received a telegram from an attorney inthe 
west of England, saying that’ my father‘had 
died the day previous of malignant small-pox, 
which he had. conttacted during a tour of in- 
spection among the mines; and directing me to 
go at.once.to Paris, and..aet in accordance with 
instructions: which he. would forward to me 
there. 

The business finished there I was to proceed 
at once to England, and take charge of the 
estate which my father had left me by will. 

I persuaded Honore to leave the object of ‘his 
adoration for a time and accompany me to Paris. 
I finished the settlement of my father’saccounts 
somewhat earlier than I expected ‘and-agreed to 
visit with. Honore for a.few days several friends 
whose acquaintance we had made in college. 

The evening after I had finished my. work’:we 
found. two letters awaiting ‘us, at. our room in 
the hotel. Mine was: from Core: That for 
Honore bore a strange railway post-mark, aud 
the superscription was: in a strange-hand. 

I will not quote the exact words of Core’s 
letter to me, but it was’ to the. effect’that she 
had learned much in regard. to my character 
since my departure from St. Petersburg, and 
among other things that’shé was. nos-the only 
object of my‘adoration, reab or pretended, and 
that.she wished to inform me that she not only 
believed but positively knew mre to be a’ base 
wretch, too low to oevasion her any feelings'save 
those of joy at bidding me farewell for ever, 
with the hope that 'I would display sufficient 
manliness never to take her name upon. my lips, 
much less to seek an explanation? 

Honore and'I finished our letters at the same 
moment, and-we arose simultaneously with the 
red spot. upon our faces and angry, indignant 
words scorching our lips. 

What followed I cannot recall, save that two 
friends had turned to: enemies, and. that Valin 
tendered mea challenge whieh I giadly accepted 
and retired. 

I sought a second and foundione in the person 
of an old classmate. The time appointed was at 
the rising of the sun, which had gone down upon 
our wrath.* 

I went'to my'room, but not to-shut my eyes. 
I spent the night in writing to Core, defending 
myself against every possible charge, and avow- 
ing that my lovethad-ever been and would ever 
remain constant to her alone. 

Before I had finished all I had thought to tell 
her I was aroused. by a knock at my door, and 
in answer to my summons my second entered, 
bearing the weapon which I had chosen to argue 
for me in the settlement of our quarrel. 

I had selected swords, knowing that they were 
the favourite weapons of Honore as well as my- 
self. I gave my letter for Core to my friend, 
and followed him sullenly and silently to the 
old university wood, which lies just within the 
north-east limit of Paris. 

Honore. was there before.us,and at sight of 
him and at the*thought of Core I forgot my 
anger and cried out: 

“Oh, Honore! Must I fight you?” 

“Yes,” he amswered, “or, coward that you 
are, lie down and die like a beast, as best be- 
comes you !” 

I said no more but took my stand, and seeing 
that my life was at stake did my best. After a 
brief struggle—some demon must have possessed 
me—lI struck home and poor Honore threw up 
his hands and fell heavily, exelaiming’: 

“Might has conquered right! God save my 
soul !” . 

The attending surgeon, in answer to my in- 
quiry, pronounced the wound hopelessly fatal. 
1 bent. over the senseless form of my lost 
friend and kissed his noble brow. Then I 
hurried away from the dreadful scene to become 
a wanderer. 

I went directly to England, made a confidant 
of my father’s executor, who had been his-life- 
long friend, created him my attorney, and sped 
across the sea to. America. 

Once in a foreign land I took a little time to 
consider. my position. For atime I travelled, 
but soon change of scene lost the power to drive 





the thought of my misery from my mind; and I 
began to worki 

For ten‘-years’ I. toiled in’ one ‘vocation. op 
another among thé’ mines of western America; 
Chiefly: I was engaged in chemical pursuits; 
There at my work Honore found” me in’ tiie 

derness' of Arizona,-and tius we are at the 
point from which we commenced our retrospee- 
tive travels. 

In my hotel, before the great open fire-place 
which yave the only light we had; Honore re- 
lated his' experience. He had» recovered from 
the wound received at’ my hands after: a very 
brief time, had returnéd to St. Petersburg, 
where the marquise gave him renewed evidence 
of her love, and talked’ murderously of me; 
“who,” she'said; “* was no better than’a murder- 
ing robber.” 

Core he+found:in despair, wearing her. life 
away in tears because I had deserted her with 
only a letter, pretending to answer charges 
which she had mever made. 

Honoretried with a true brother’s love to 
rally his sister from her despondency,-and: for 
this purpose they left St. Petersburg to visit 
different parts.of Europe, but chiefly: Italy, where 
they spent the winter. 

In-the spring|they returned to their old home 
in the south of France, where Core strove with 
a womanly .nobleness of* character to be con» 
tented under her heavy burden: 

She refused to visit-St. Petersburg; however, 
and so Honore left her for a> brief visit to that 
city, the home of his love, where he had lived so 
many happy hours inthesunlight-of her glances, 
and where he. believed continued happiness 
awaited him; for the tender ‘little notes of the 
marquise had come to him regularly, and had 
been answered with ever-increasing fervour. 

He arrived in St. Petersburg to find that upon 
the day previous’ to’ his arrival the marquise had 
been married to a wealthy count many years 
her sénior. 

He did not seek an interview, but with a 
broken heart returned to his sisterand the home 
of his childhood, but not before he had learned 
from a..former maid of the marquise that the 
letters we received in» Paris were forgeries, 
executed by the hand of her mistress in order 
to be revenged upon Core and me for having 
accidentally,discovered her true character in the 
bower of the royal garden at St. Petersburg. 

This information he communicated. at once to 
Core on his arrival home. She would not let 
him rest until-he had found me ormy grave. 

He undertook the mission gladly,.and followed 
the pursuit faithfully tillafter many disappoint- 
ments he found me, and gave me the greatest 
happiness of my life. 

Let us remove the scene ‘toa quiet country 
town of England, just removed beyond the din 
and dust of one of her mining districts. Ina 
house, not a cottage, nor yet'a mansion, which 
overlooks the sea, Core and I are happy. 

On every pleasant day, if you will look out 
upon the lawn which runs smoothly down to 
the shore, you will see a bent figure playing 
with a child, our little Core. 

This figure of a man, bent, with prematurely 
grey locks and thin white face from whicw 
faded, listless eyes look ont, is the imbecile 
brother of my wife, Honore Valin, who calls my 
child his wondrous marquise; and often, as he 
places a crown of leaves of plaited grass upon 
ner head, declares that she shall one day be his 
princess. ‘ 

With the child he is happy, but yet a wreck. 
He has lost all—strength of limb, the power 
of discernment, and the faculty of reason ; and is 
as you see him, the mental subordinate of my 
little girl, who magically converts him into a 
steamboat, acamel, or a king, at her own sweet 
will. 

Despite his condition, he holdsa sacred place 
in our hearts and the warmest place by our 
hearth. When he had restored me to Core his 
mission, he said, was ended ; and from that hour 
dated the increasing decline which will end only 
in the grave. 
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STATISTICS. 


Tue annual. return of the revenue.of the. 
United Kingdom has been issued from the 


Treasury. For the year just -completed the} 
gross produce of | 


account shows a total 
£84,041,288, and for the quarter a total of 
£27,869,124. As compared with th® revenue to 
March 31, 1880, these totals show a net increase 
for the year of £2,776,233, and for the 


quarter of £750,898. The Budget estimate. of-|' 


revenue for the year just completed* wast 
£82,696,000, so-that the Chancellor of the: Ex- 
chequer’s estimate is exceeded by’ £1,345,288. 


The revenue is made up as follows: Customs, |; 


£25,300,000; Stamps,.|' 


£19,184,000; Excise, 
£11,940,000; Land Tax and House Duty, 
£2,740,000;' Property and. Income 
£10,650,000 ; Post Office, £6,700,000-; Telegraph’ 
Service, .£1,600,000; Crown Lands, £390,000; 
interest. on advance; £1;247,712; and. Miscel- 
laneous,£4,289,576. 

Tse Crnsus.—The, ninth Census of the 
United Kingdom was taken on Monday, the 4th. 
ult., thronghout the- British Isles). The- only 
religious Census to be taken isas to Ireland, and 
there no record is required as. to imbecility or 
lunacy, as directed in England: and. Scotland. 
The Census in England is taken under the 


Local Government Board, in: Scotland under the |! 


Secretary of State, and im Ireland under the 
Lord Lieutenant. At the last Census,in 1871,i 
the number of persons returned im) the United 
Kingdom was 31,857,338, against’ 20,571,644: in 
1861. The-Census of 1871 showed an: increase 


of 2,646,042 personsand 519,612 inhabited houses: | 


in England, in Scotland 297,724-and 18,965,-in’ 


the Channel Islands and Man 1,191 and 844. In | 


Ireland the’-decrease was: 387,551, or 56,506 
families, and 33,927 houses, giving after: the de- 
ductions,an increase of 2;205,694 persons; and 
505,620 inhabited houses as the result of the 
Census. Itis anticipated that’ the present Cen- 
sus will show that the population has increased 
to about 34,000,000. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cnocotrate CARAMELS.—One pint of sugar; 
dissolved in as little water as possible; halfa 
cup of butter, one tablespoonful of vinegar; one 
cup of grated chocolate; boiluntil quite thick ; 
put in buttered tins, and cut in squares when 
partly cooled. 

Rick Buanc MAncr.—A quarter of a pound 
of ground rice, two ounces of loaf sugar, one 
ounce of butter, one quart of milk, flavouring of 
lemon-peel; mix the rice to a smooth batter 
with a little milk, and put the remainder into a 
saucepan with the buttery sugar, and lemon- 
peel; bring the milk to a boiling point, stir in 
the rice, let it boil for ten minutes, or till it 
comes away from.the saucepan; grease a mould 
with salad oil, pour in the rice, let it get per 
fectly cold, and turn out. 

Warrirs.—One quart of milk, three eggs, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one tablespoon- 
ful each of butter and sugar, and flour enough 
to make rather a stiff batter. Bake in waffle 
irons. 

Frirtrrers.—Four eggs, one quart of milk, one 
quart of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
and a little salt. Cook in hot lard and serve 
with syrup. 

—— 


Tur Freemasons have lost their oldest mem- 
ber, Mr. Henry Crook, of Barnoldswick. He 
was 84 years of age, and had joined the craft.in 
the year 1821. 

WE may learn true charity even from Austria. 
Vierina has several places of refuge for the 
destitute, called ‘‘ Warming Reoms,”’ where all 
persons who are in need, without distinction, 
are allowed to sit and make themselves comfort 
able, and: are given soup, coffee, or tea, with 
bread, free of charge. No inquiries are made as 


Tax, |) 





to their character or calling. It is sufficient 


that they are cold and hungry. 


THE HEART OF A CHILD. 


—__— 


A> quEER little quaint old woman 
Walked slowly along the street ; 
Her garments, though old and threads 
bare. 


Were-perfeetly clean’‘and neat; 
And though with a painful effort 
She moved—tien. rested awhile— 
Her wrinkled features were oftem 
Illumed by-a-lovely smile: 


The little children beheld her, 
And pitiedcher sluggish pace, 
Bet marvelled ‘more when they lifted’ 
Their eyes'to her aged face, 
Ahd noticed the smile upon it ;. 
For it seemed, in very truth, 
As if-Old. Time had forgotten 
The charm of her vanished yourh. 


And always the smile was brighter 
When little children drew near ; 
Glowing—lingering—fading, 
And losing itself ‘ini’ a tear. 
And one little thoughtful maiden, 
Not fearing to question why, 
Said—‘ Haven’t you any children, 
And is that. the reason you-ery ?’”” 


With a sob in her throat that-hindered 
The answer, the old woman.said, 
In a whisper, ““I—had—children 
Once—but they*re' now all dead!” 
With quivering lip the maiden 
Had listened ; her’ heart beatfast 
With pity. “ ?mawfally sorry !” 
She fervently said, at last, 


«And I wish’ I could let: you have, 
ma‘am, 
One of my brothers here ; 
But I don’t believe I could spare one, 
For they are'so’ very dear.” 
** God bless. you, my child, for. ever; 
God bless yon,” the dame:replied ; 
And hiding her face in her apron 
She bitterly: sobbed: and cried. 


The dear little maid was troubled,. 
There were tears in her eyes of blue, 

And she said, after thinking a moment, 
«Vit tell you what I will. do— 

You may kiss-us once if you'd like to; 
And if little Ben doesn’t mind; 

You may ‘give him some extra. kisses— 
He’s sweet as sugar, you'll find.” 


Round the neck’ of the strange: old 
woman 
Their arms were tenderly thrown, 
And they. gave her as hearty kisses 
Asif she had been their own, 
And many a passer wondered 
At‘'seeing her thus caressed, 
Despite her shabby old garments; 
By enildren so richly dressed: 


They knew not how little children 
Are touched at. the sight of grief; 

Nor how, at an angei’s: whispery 
They hasten to give relief} 

Nor‘ heard they the poor old: woman - 
Exclaim, as she'turned away; 

“ Why,:I haven't been: as light-hearted 
As-this‘for many a‘dayt”’ 


SS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. G. Reeves Smiru, the enterprising pro- 
prietor of the Swiss Gardens, Shoreham, is re- 
ed. to.bave made an arrangement to show 


r. Carver and Mr. Scott, whose recent glass: | 


€ 


‘breaking at the Westminster Aquarium cansed 
so much interest, around the United Kingdom 
‘in a shooting match, for which he will pay the 
iwinner £1,500, and the loser £500, of course 
taking the “ gate himself.” 

THE most successful theatre at the present 
moment is» probably the little. house im ‘Totten+ 
‘ham Street. Three: morning performances are 
‘given weekly in addition to the ordinary even- 
ing representations. In one week upwards! of 
£1,100 were taken. 

Tue Princess-Dolgorouski (the nine months 
Czarina) had already managed to invest avery 
considerable-sum of money in'this counttyone 
account placing it as high as two wmillions 
sterling, and another at half thatsum. Shehad 
not succeeded in making ‘herself popular in St 
Petersburg, and, owing her own position to in 
trigue, it was not surprising, that she herself 
was surrounded by intriguere of both sexes. 
The fortune of her children is understood to 
have’been settled at the time of her marriage 
last summer. 

ForepavuGu, the circus proprietor (Forepaw is 
nota bad name for one),) is going to have antex- 
hibition of the most beautiful wowan in the 
world. The successful lady will receive £2,000 
for twelve weeks’ engagement. But she has to 
be first found, and pnotographs are requested'as 
a first instalment, with a few-written details ‘as 
to height, colour, ete:, for she might turn out to 
be a woman of colour, or an«Albino. Thirty 
years ago a number of pretty-fased women who 
had plenty of money, as wellas vanity, allowed 
themselves to be presented ‘to’the public as the 
beautiful women of ‘the day, Their: portraits 
were engraved, and the. work filled an elegant 
quarto. A show of beautifulk women’ was 
attempted at Gilmore’s Garden, but it proved a 
complete failure. It is supposed that the prize 
will awaken competition in Europe, and hence 
Forepaugn may expect a few hundred foreign 
photographs. 

Ong of the curiosities of the forthcoming 
Pariselectrical exhibition will ‘be an’ electrical 
railway which will run from the middle of ‘the 
Palaise de I’Industrie: to the Place de la Cons 
corde. 

Her Majesty’s birthday will: be generally 
kept on Tuesday, the 25th of May next, but 
that) in order to avoid interference with the 
businessof Parliament on that day it will. be 
celebrated in London alone Saturday, May 28, 

Honour to whom honour is’ due. The merit 
of the suggestion, which Mr. Gladstone has pro» 
mised to adcpt, that one stamp will serve fdr 
postage and receipts, belongs, we understand, 
to Mr. W. H. Cousins, Controller of Stamps’ at 
Somerset House: 

JAPANESE auctions are conducted on a novel 
plan, but one which gives rise to none of the 
noise and confusion which attend: such sales: in 
England. Each bidder writes his name and bid 
upon a slip of paper, which he places in a box. 
When the bidding is over the box is opened by 
the auctioneer, and the gcods déclared the pro- 
perty of the highest bidder. 

Tue new Czar is a capital oarsman, and has 
had a large array of boats onthe Neva con- 
structed on the best models of boty Engiish and 
French’ builders. 

Ir is exactly eighty years sinee the first 
census of Great Britain was taken. Not-trl tem 
years after was a similar reckoning attempted in. 
Treland,; and then only with very unsatisfactory 
results. Yet the census is no modern’ invention.. 
The office in Craig’s Court, which,-on’ the 4th-of 
April;‘was’ the: very life-focus and hneart-centre 
of our’ great Empire, bad its. prototype in the 
Villa Publica, the building.in:the Field of Mars 
wherein the» Roman Censor more than two. 
thousand years ago anticipated the function-of 
the English Registrar-General. The post, how- 
ever, is easier and less complex under Queén 
Victoria than’ it was‘under the Caesars. It wis 
a startling disclosure. of the last census that the 
United Kingdom contained about :nine hundred 
thousand more women than men, and philosophi- 
cal satisticians are no doubt impatient to learn 
whether nature:has:in the interim adjusted the 
balance’ or enlarged’ the’ very remarkable’ dis- 


j 





proportion. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CorresponpEnts should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials ora nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

A Surrerer.—For rheumatism, bronchitis, and such- 
like ailments Webb’s Family Embrocation has been 
highly recommended. There is no poisonous ingredient 
in it. To be had of the manufacturer at 21, Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden, E.C., at sevenpence halfpenny and one 
shilling and three halfpence. 


T. H.—Artificial parchment may be made by dipping 
white unsized paper for halfa minute in strong sulphuric 
acid, and afterward in water containing a little ammonia. 
When dried it has the toughness and appearance of 
parchment. 

R. G. M.—The quickest way to teach a parrot to ak 
is to send the bird, if possible, to some place where en 
is another parrot that can talk quite glibly. They 
should be placed near enough to hear, but not see each 
other, and the one will soon imitate the other. A good 
way is to speak to the bird at night. Just when the cage 
has been covered over (which must always be done with 
a woollen rug in winter) repeat over several times in the 
same tone the sentence you wish him to learn. He may 
not canese to notice at first, but some day, quite unex- 
pectedly, he will repeat the sentence exactly in the same 
tone that he has heard it. He should at once be re- 
warded with a bit of sugar or any little dainty he is fond 
of. Parrots are very quick at understanding that re- 
wards are given for obedience. 

W. W.—tTrue meerschaum is a native mineral, a 
hydrous sillicate of magnesia. Much of the so-called 
meerschaum in the market is manufactttred, not from sea 
foam, but from waste chips and powder of meerschaum 
cemented together, or from a composition of magnesia, 
water, sillicate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, etc. 

T. M. D.—Clay-eaters are found in Siam, in Siberia, in 
Kamschatka, and in America. In the interior of North 


NOTICE. 
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In Ovr Next Numserr will be commenced A NEW SERIAL STORY 
of Great Power and Interest, by a Favourite Author, under the title of 
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Carolina, where food of a different description is easily 
obtainable, there are many persons, men, women and 
children, who make a practice of eating clay. 

C. 8. A.—To remove oil marks from wall paper where 
inconsiderate people rest their heads, take pipe-clay or 
fuller’s earth, and make into a paste, about as thick as 
ice-cream, with cold water; lay it on the stain gently 
without rubbing it in; leave it on all night. It will be 
dry by morning, when it can be brushed off, and, unless 
an old stain, the grease spot will have disappeared. 
old renew the application. 

BasurcoLt.—The “ gentleman is sufficiently honoured 
by the respect paid to his fair companion.” 

J. H.—If the rent is really due to the landlord—and 
you do not apparently dispute it—he has of course a per- 
fect right to make his claim; but where you are to get 
the money from to discharge it is beyond our power to 
tell you. 

Wixsome.—1. Colour of hair dark brown, of average 
fineness. 2. Handwriting scarcely “passable.” 3. 
Genuine wishes for health and happiness are always very 
acceptable if commonplace. Degree of relationship, ac- 
quaintance or friendship, the circumstances peculiar to 
the occasion, etc., regulate the substance of such con- 
gratulatious, but anything said or written that is sincere 
and well meant is sure to be welcome. 

Harrr.—l. The “ Ritual Reason Why” will give you 
minute information upon such matters as you inquire 
about. For instance, referring to your specific question : 
«*In cathedral churches the stall of the Dean (Decani) 
was to the right on entering the choir; hence the south 
or epistle side was called the side of the Dean (“ De- 
cani’’). Opposite to him was the stall of the Precentor 
(Cantoris); and the north or gospel side was called of 
the Precentor (“‘ Cantoris’’). 2. Concerning the unicorn 
Maunder says: The opinion of its fabulous character, 
which has prevailed since the time of Buffon, does not 
seem to rest on sufficient grounds. In the country of 
the ancient Meroe, says Von Zach, a beast of this de- 
scription is found, of the size of a cow and the form of 
an antelope ; aud the male has upon its forehead a long 
and straight horn. 


GERALDINE, eighteen, tall, dark, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young gentieman about the 
same age. 

Mipsuipman Easy and RatLin THE REEFER, two 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. Mipsuipman Easy is tall, dark 
hair and eyes, fond of music and dancing. Rattlin the 
Reefer is tall, light hair, blue eyes, fond of children. 

Deap Nip, Tom Conernuity and Exrcrric SPARK, 
three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 
spond with three young ladies. Nip is twenty, 
medium height, fair, fond of home and music. Tom 
pan gy, twenty-four, tall, fair, fond of home and 
dancing. Electric Spark is twenty-three, tall, dark, 
good-looking, fond of home and children. 

Saucy Next and Lovine Ciara, two sisters, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen from 
twenty-four to thirty. Saucy Nell is twenty, dark hair 
and eyes, of a loving’ disposition. Loving Clara is 
twenty-four, dark hair, blue eyes. 


ALONE, MY LOVE, WITH YOU. 


WE stood upon the pebbly strand, 
The waves rolled softly in— 

The ribbon of your gipsy hat 
Blown loose from cheeks and chin. 


Ah, how very, very sweet you looked, 
How fresh the salt sea air, 

How white and glittering the sands, 
The sky above, how faar. 


Such ecstasy I never felt, 
Alone, my love, with you— 

The world, however grand and vast, 
Just large enough ior two. 


Your eyes were looking into mine, 
One soft curl touched my cheek ; 

I bent my head to catch the words 
Your lips refused to speak. 


Ah, dear, your heart was heavy then, 
With weight of tears unshed ; 

We have our answer, oftentimes, 
When not a word is said. 


I felt your hand steal into mine; 
I felt its pulses beat; 

Your smile was like an angel’s smile, 
So trustful and so sweet. 


*Twas twenty years ago, and more— 
We love each other yet: 

Thus arm in arm we’ll walk along, 
Until life’s sun is set. 


Mary, ExizaseTH Anw and Jenniz, three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young gentlemen. 
Mary is nineteen, tall, fair, brown hair, grey eyes, good- 
looking, fond of dancing. Elizabeth Ann is nineteen, 
medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond 
of home and children. Jeunie is twenty, medium height, 
brown hair, dark eyes, good-looking, fond of home and 
children. 

Emity A. B., nineteen, fair, of a loving disposition, 
dark eyes, fond of dancing, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about the same age. 

Water Lity and Moss Ross, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young gentlemen. ater Lily 
is good-looking, brown hair and eyes, fond of home and 
music. Moss Rose is eighteen, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Mavp, twenty-four, tall, dark, good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a tall, fair young gentleman. 

STEeLva and Carita, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two mechanics between twenty-six and 
thirty. Stella is twenty-four, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, good-looking. Carita is twenty-six, medium 
height, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home. 

Awniz, Kate and Lorrie, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. 
Annie is twenty, fair, dark eyes, fond of home and 
children. Kate is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition. Lottie is tall, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

CoysTance and VIOLET, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Constance is eighteen, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes, fond of home and children. Violet is 
seventeen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
music. Respondents must be between nineteen and 
twenty-one, tall, dark. 

Atma, twenty-two, tall, good-looking, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and children, would like to cor- 
respond with a young gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Mary AGnss, a widow, nineteen, dark, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 


spond with a young gentleman with a view to matri- 





mony. 





Ross T., seventeen, brown hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young gentleman about eighteen or 
twenty. 

L1xy, sixteen, dark hair, grey eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and children, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about eighteen. 

Erriz and Linpa, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Effie is sixicen, and 
Linda nineteen. ‘ 

Muiyyiz, Anniz, Saran, and Lucr, four friends, would 
like to correspond with four young gentlemen with a 
view to matrimony. Minnie is tall, fair, fond of home 
and children. Annie is dark, medium height, fond of 
music and dancing. Sarah is medium height, fond of 
music and dancing. Lucy is dark, fond of home and 
children, . 

T1Lty and Grrsy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Tilly is seventeen, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes. Gipsy is 
eighteen, medium height, brown hair andeyes. Respou- 
dents must be fair, good-looking. 

E. B., twenty, tall, brown hair and eyes, fond of home 
and music, would like tocorrespond with a young gentle- 
man. : 

BILLBILL and Tomtom, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies about eighteen and nine- 
teen. Bilibill is twenty, tall, fair, grey eyes, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of nome. Tomtom is 
nineteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, good-looking, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. 

Harry and Frep, two brothers, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Harry is twenty-two, 
medium height, fair, fond of children. Fred is twenty, 
tall, fair, of a loving disposition. 

Perper and Sat, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Pepper is eighteen, 
medium height, dark, good-looking, fond of home. Salt 
is seventeen, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Mar, Rosse and Lituiz, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen about eighteen 
and nineteen, tall, dark. 


CommuUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Marian H. is responded to by—W. G., twenty, tall, 
dark, fond of music. 

Betta by—Tom. 

IsanEerra by—Albert. 

Minnis by—Happy Jim, tall, dark. 

AnnNizE by—Playful Charlie, tall, dark. 


Samzo by—E. S. F., blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 

me and music. 

Lonrety CHarLtes by—Carita A., twenty, tall, dark, 
good-looking. 

LonwEe.y Cxar1tes by—Leonora, twenty, medium heighis 
good-looking. 

Rose T. by—P. EK. 

T. C. by—Ally, twenty-one, dark, good-looking. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Loxpowx READER are in priit, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halipence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpox READER, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anp Fasuroy, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 

Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV. of the Lonpow Reaper. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the Tiriz and Iypxex to Vol. XXXV., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 222 (April) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence ; post iree, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of tne Lonpoxs Reaper, 354, Strand, W.-C. 


+44 We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As. they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
shouid retain eepies. 





London ::Published for the Proprietors at334,Strand, by 
A. Suitu & Co. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ovr CorrEsPponpENTs should in all cases furnish us 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
immediate attention, as our space is limited. No charge 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

A Surrerer.—For rheumatism, bronchitis, and such- 
like ailments Webb’s Family Embrocation has been 
highly recommended. ‘There is no poisonous ingredient 
in it. To be had of the manufacturer at 21, Cross Street, 
Hatton Garden, E.C., at sevenpence halfpenny and one 
shilling and three halfpence. 

T. H.—Artificial parchment may be made by dipping 
white unsized paper for halfa minute in strong sulphuric 
acid, and afterward in water containing a little ammonia. 
When dried it has the toughness and appearance of 
parchment. 

R. G. M.—The quickest way to teach a parrot to speak 
is to send the bird, if — to some place where there 
is another parrot that can talk quite glibly. They 
should be placed near enough to hear, but not see each 
other, and the one will soon imitate the other. A good 
way is to speak to the bird at night. Just when the cage 

s been covered over (which must always be done with 
a woollen rug in winter) repeat over several times in the 
same tone the sentence you wish him to learn. He may 
not canoes to notice at first, but some day, quite unex- 
pectedly, he will — the sentence exactly in the same 
tone that he has heard it. He should at once be re- 
warded with a bit of sugar or any little dainty he is fond 
of. Parrots are very quick at understanding that re- 
wards are given for obedience. 

W. W.—True meerschaum is a native mineral, a 
hydrous sillicate of magnesia. Much of the so-called 
meerschaum in the market is manufactured, not from sea 
foam, but from waste chips and powder of meerschaum 
cemented together, or from a composition of magnesia, 
water, sillicate of soda, sulphate of magnesia, etc. 

T. M. D.—Clay-eaters are found in Siam, in Siberia, in 
Kamschatka, and in America. In the interior of North 
Carolina, where food of a different description is easily 
obtainable, there are many persons, men, women and 
children, who make a practice of eating clay. 

C. S. A.—To remove oil marks from wall paper where 
inconsiderate people rest their heads, take pipe-clay or 
fuller’s earth, and make into a paste, about as thick as 
ice-cream, with cold water; lay it on the stain gently 
without rubbing it in; leave it on all night. It will be 
dry by morning, when it can be brushed off, and, unless 
an old stain, the grease spot will have disappeared. If 
old renew the application. 

BasnFoL.—The “gentleman is sufficiently honoured 
by the respect paid to his fair companion.” 

J. H.—If the rent is really due to the landlord—and 
you do not apparently dispute it—he has of course a per- 
tect right to make his claim; but where you are to get 
the money from to discharge it is beyond our power to 
tell you. 

Wixsome.—1. Colour of hair dark brown, of average 
fineness. 2. Handwriting scarcely ‘‘ passable.” 4 
Genuine wishes for health and happiness are always very 
acceptable if commonplace. Degree of relationship, ac- 
quaintance or friendship, the circumstances peculiar to 
the occasion, etc., regulate the substance of such con- 
gratulatious, but anything said or written that is sincere 
and well meant is sure to be welcome, 

Harrr.—1l. The “ Ritual Reason Why” will give you 
minute information upon such matters as you inquire 
about. For instance, referring to your specific question: 
“In cathedral churches the stall of the Dean (Decani) 
was to the right on entering the choir; hence the south 
or epistle side was called the side of the Dean (‘ De- 
cani’’). Opposite to him was the stall of the Precentor 
(Cantoris); and the north or gospel side was called of 
the Precentor (“‘ Cantoris’’). 2. Concerning the unicorn 
Maunder says: The opinion of its fabulous character, 
which has prevailed since the time of Buffon, does not 
seem to rest on sufficient grounds. In the country of 
the ancient Meroe, says Von Zach, a beast of this de- 

scription is found, of the size of a cow and the form of 
an antelope ; and the male has upon its forehead a long 
and straight horn. 
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NOTICE. 


—>—_——_ 


In Ovr Next Numper will be commenced A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of Great Power and Interest, by a Favourite Author, under the title of 


LINK BY LINK. 





_GERALDINE, eighteen, tall, dark, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young gentieman about the 
same age. 

Mipsuipman Easy and RaTLIN THE REEFER, two 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with two young lacies. Mipsuirman Easy is tall, dark 
hair and eyes, fond of music and dancing. Rattlin the 
Reefer is tall, light hair, blue eyes, fond of children. 

Deap Nir, Tom Conerenuity and Exircrric SPARK, 


| three seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to corre- 


spond with three young ladies. Dead Nip is twenty, 
medium height, fair, fond of home and music. Tom 
Congenuity is twenty-four, tall, fair, fond of home and 
dancing. Electric Spark is twenty-three, tall, dark, 
good-looking, fond of home and children. 

Saucr Ne. and Lovine Ciara, two sisters, would 
like to correspond with two young gentlemen from 
twenty-four to thirty. Saucy Nell is twenty, dark hair 
and eyes, of a loving disposition. Loving Clara is 
twenty-four, dark hair, blue eyes. 


ALONE, MY LOVE, WITH YOU. 


WE stood upon the pebbly strand, 
The waves rolled softly in— 

The ribbon of your gipsy hat 
Blown loose from cheeks and chin. 


Ah, how very, very sweet you looked, 
How fresh the salt sea air, 

How white and glittering the sands, 
The sky above, how fair. 


Such ecstasy I never felt, 
Alone, my love, with you— 

The world, however grand and vast, 
Just large enough ior two. 


Your eyes were looking into mine, 
One soft curl touched my chee ; 

I bent my head to catch the words 
Your lips refused to speak. 


Ah, dear, your heart was heavy then, 
With weight of tears unshed ; 

We have our auswer, oftentimes, 
When not a word is said. 


I felt your hand steal into mine; 
I felt its pulses beat; 

Your smile was like an angel’s smile, 
So trustful and so sweet. 


*Twas twenty years ago, and more— 
We love each other yet: 

Thus arm in arm we'll walk along, 
Until life’s sun is set. 


Mary, ExizasetH Any and Jenniz, three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young gentlemen. 
Mary is nineteen, tall, fair, brown hair, grey eyes, good- 
looking, fond of dancing. Elizabeth Ann is nineteen, 


| medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond 
| of home and children. Jennie is twenty, medium height, 


brown hair, dark eyes, good-looking, fond of home and 
children. 

Emity A. B., nineteen, fair, of a loving disposition, 
dark eyes, foud of dancing, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about the same age. 

Water Lity and Moss Ross, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young gentlemen. Water Lily 
is good-looking, brown hair and eyes, fond of home and 
music. Moss Rose is eighteen, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion. 

Mavp, twenty-four, tall, dark, good-looking, would like 
to correspond with a tall, fair young gentleman. 

Srevia and Carita, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two mechanics between twenty-six and 
thirty. Stella is twenty-four, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes, good-looking. Carita is twenty-six, medium 
height, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home. 

Awnniz, Kate and Lorrie, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three seamen in the Royal Navy. 
Annie is twenty, fair, dark eyes, fond of home and 
children. Kate is seventeen, medium height, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition. Lottie is tall, fair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and children. 

ConsTANCE and VIOLET, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Constance is eighteen, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes, fond of home and children. Violet is 
seventeen, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
music. Respondents must be between nineteen and 
twenty-one, tall, dark. 

ALMA, twenty-two, tall, good-looking, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and children, would like to cor- 
respond with a young gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Mary AGnss, a widow, nineteen, dark, of a loving dis- 
position, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony. 





Rose T., seventeen, brown hair and eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young gentleman about eighteen or 
twenty. 

LI1x, sixteen, dark hair, grey eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home and children, would like to correspond 
with a young gentleman about eighteen. 

Erriz and Linpa, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Effie is sixicen, and 
Linda nineteen. ? 

Muinnikz, ANNIE, Saraz, and Lucy, four friends, would 
like to correspond with four young gentlemen with a 
view to matrimony. Minnie is tall, fair, fond of home 
and children. Annie is dark, medium height, fond of 
music and dancing. Sarah is medium height, fond of 
music and dancing. Lucy is dark, fond of home and 
children. . 

T1L1y and Gipsy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Tilly is seventeen, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes. Gipsy is 
eighteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes. Respou- 
dents must be fair, good-looking. 

E. B., twenty, tall, brown hair and eyes, fond of home 
and music, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man. . 

BILLBILL and Tomtom, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies about eighteen and nine- 
teen. Billbill is twenty, tall, fair, grey eyes, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of nome. ‘Tomtom is 
nineteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, good-looking, 
of a loving disposition, fond of home. 

Hakrry and Frep, two brothers, would like to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Harry is twenty-two, 
medium height, fair, fond of children. Fred is twenty, 
tall, fair, of a loving disposition. 

Peprer and Sat, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Pepper is eighteen, 
medium height, dark, good-looking, found of home. Salt 
is seventeen, tall, dark, good-looking. 

Mar, Rosse and Liz, three friends, would like to 
correspond with three young gentlemen about eighteen 
and nineteen, tall, dark. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Mazin H. is responded to by—W. G., twenty, tall, 
dark, fond of music. 


Betta by—Tom. 

IsaberLa by—Albert. 

MinniE by—Happy Jim, tall, dark. 

AnnNIE by—Playful Charlie, tall, dark. 

Samzo by—E. 8. F., blue eyes, good-looking, fond of 
home and music. 

Lonrety CHARLES by—Carita A., twenty, tall, dark, 
good-looking. 

LonELy CuarLEs by—Leonora, twenty, medium heighis 
good-looking. 

Rost T. by—P. K. 

T. C. by—Ally, twenty-one, dark, good-looking. 


Att the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Loxpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of tie 
United Kingdom post free for Three Halipence, Eigit- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpon REapeER, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 


Lire anv Fasuiox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrsopr’s Journal, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence eacn. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV. of the Lonponw Reapzr. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the T1tLz and Iypxex to Vol. XXXV., Price One 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 222 (April) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence ; post iree, Eigntpence. 


N.B.—Corresvondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Lonpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As. they are sent to us volunturily authors 
shouid retain eepies. 





London :: Published for the Proprietors 01334, Strand, by 
A. Suttu & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. MAY, 1880, 


SEWING MACHINES. GREAT REDUCTION 


Wheeler Wilson, 50s.; Florence, 70s.; Clegg, 55s. ; 
Howe, 55s.; Thomas, 55s.; Jones, 80s.; Wanzer, 45s. ; 
Weir, 25s. Others equally low. 


OUR TWO GUINEA HAND OR TREADLE MACHINE 
Reduced to 20s. 
: KILTING MACHINES from 10s. to 50s. 


3 a ee 


N= EASY TERMS OF 1s. PER WEEK, srcosm ’ mune 
With Free Trial and Instruction at Home. 


Machines exchanged ; full value allowed. Repairs while waiting. Oil, 2d. per bottle. Needles, 6d. per dozen, 
Shuttles, 18s. 6d. each ; Fittings for all Machines at Wholesale Prices. 


J. WOOD & CO., FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


————_— 


The “HOROGRAPH” 


IS NOW READY. 


This New Writing and Prin..ng instrument enables copies of Writings, Circulars, Plans, &c., to be 
duplicated by hundreds and thousands in a Quicker, Cheaper, and better manner than by any other pro- 
- cess. Invaluable for Commercial Men, Clergymen, Architects, Engineers, Accountants, Solicitors, 

Schools, (public and private), and all public bodies and Institutions. 

: Unlike all the other graphs which use colored ink and are limited to a few copies, often very 
<< imperfect ; this Instrument uses black ink, the impressions are always perfect, and the number producible 
: is absolutely unlimited. 

PRICES, (with all Apparatus complete,) from £65 5s. 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PATENTEES, 


NEWTON, WILSON & Co., 144, High Holborn; 144, Cheapside, London. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE TALLP 
TRY THE PATENT HIGH HEEL SOLES. 
‘They make the Shortest Tall; the Tallest Elegant; give a Graceful Bearing ; 
are Perfectly Damp Proof, and are a Sure Cure for Cold Feet. 


Send size of Boot; Ladies’ Soles, 2s. 94, Gentlemen’s, 3s. 3d. per pair, Post Free. 
“MADAME DEMOREST’S Portfolio of Fashions. Over 50 large pages, music size, and 500 illustrations of all the newest designs in Ladies’ and 














Price 50s. 











Notice! 























Children’s Costumes, Skirts, Polonaises, Jackets, Basques, Underclothing, &c., and price of paper patterns. All these patterns are accurately cut and 


graded in sizes. Post free 8}d. 
“WHAT TO WEAR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 150 Illustrated pages. Contains the latest information about every department of dress, 
-ancluding Materials, Trimmings, Costumes, Jewellery, Coiffures, Millinery, &c., &c. Just what every Lady, Milliner, Dressmaker, and Merchant 
wants to know about the fashions for the ensuing season. Post free 8d. 
‘The American Centennial Kilter and Plaiter is the best ; does every possible description of plaits, stops in longer than by any other process. Prices, 
9s., 128, 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. Particulars 1 Stamp. 


£.L. THEOBALD, PORTLAND HOUSE, GREENWICH, LONDON, S.E. (ncarty facing the station) 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNLSE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


( is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
j effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 








acts like a charm in Diarrhea; and is the only specific in CHOLERA AND DYSENTERY. 
effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION AND SPASMS. 
is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, Sc. 











A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. : , 
CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of vital importance that the public should obtain the genuine 


which bears the words, ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne.” , 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORUDYNE; that the whole story of the Defendan 


“Freeman, was deliberately untrue. is . 
Lord Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the defendant had made a deliberate misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chan- 

cellor Wood. Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision that Dr. J. C. Brownz was the Inventor of CHLORODYNE. ‘ 
Numerous Testrmoniats F2oM Eminent Puysictans ACCOMPANY EACH Borriz. Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. Gd., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT. 33. Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 
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LONDON READER 





SURGEON-DENTIST, 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum) 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


New Pamphlet Gratis and Post Free. 


It explains the only perfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth which 
have obtained the Prize Meals of London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Philadelphia and New 
York. These teeth are adjusted on Celluloid. Thionite, Gold, Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. 
Jones on his perfected system, which is protected by 
HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

The “Daily Telegraph,’”’ Aug. 23, 1878, says;—Celluloid is the most life-like imitation 
of the natural gums, and with prize medal teeth is incomparable. 

Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, and all the most recent improve- 
ments in Dental Surgery are in daily use. Consultation free. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“Jan, 27, 1877. My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill 

and attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my masti- 


cation and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s , 


Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of painless dentistry. In 


recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. Hovtchins, | 


by appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen —G. H. Jones, Esq.” 

THE GUINEA CABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS for cleans- 
ing and preserving the Teeth and Gums, in cut glass stoppered bottles and handsome gilt 
mounted Leather Toilet Case, with lock and key. Forwarded direct on receipt of Post 


Office Order, or may be ordered through any Chemist or Perfumer. Wholesale, Barctay | 


anv Sons, Farringdon Street, London, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved 
and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
vital part. 

. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 














Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchers, 
for allaying dryness of the Throat. 


Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken , 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. | 
Sodaand Bismuth Effervescing Lozengesoneaftereach meal. | 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the | 


well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 


| 
*Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* ‘ these are 


analogous to Gargles in their action.” — Lancet. 
In Bottles, ls.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
WILLIAM T. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 











FRAMTPON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indigestion 

bilious and liver complaints, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness 

® asms, aud all disorders of the stomach and bowels; or where an aperient is 
required, nothing can be better adapted. 

Vor FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
headache so very prevalent, drepression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 1}d and 2s. 9d.the box. 





' the good of others. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


| the directions for use are plain and simple. It is secured by a registered trade mark, 
| **The Human Ear,” by which the genuine article may be recognised. 





| THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 
These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
all ailments incidental 49 every EIUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward complaints. 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most compiaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice cain be obtained, free of charge, ut 533, Oxforu Street, London, 
uaily between the hours of 11 anu 4, or by letter. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 


By this valuable “Specific” hundreds have been cured of this distressing 
malady. For Culds in the head with noises in the ears it is most efficacious. 


Osborne’s Golden Drops for Deafness. 


The Highest Testimonials are enclosed with Directions 
for use with each bottle. 


Prices, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 
Sold by all Chemists, and Wholesale by Messrs. SANGER & CO., by 
BARCLAY & SONS, NEWLERKY & SON3, and EDWARDS 
& SUNS, Wholesale Chemists, London. 


E. M. OSBORNE, 26, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
London, E.C. 








RECISTERED 
TRADE MARK 





TESTIMONIALS 

Clapham, September 5th, 1877. 
Sir.—Be so good as to send me six bottles of your ‘‘ Cure for Leafness,” and you will 
much oblige. I am much better, shall I go on with it? Be so good as to let me know: it 
has done me more good than Physicians to whom I paid Twenty Guineas. Yours &c., J. P. 

: Edgbaston, May 4th, 1877. 
Sir,—My niece who came to stay with me was suffering with deafness and difficulty of 
breathing, owing to weakness of the tonsils caused by Quinsy, she tried your wonderful 
Specific, and after applying it for little more than a week, her hearing and breathing were 
quite restored I am glad to communicate this as the medium of personal thanks and for 

: Yours truly, C. L. 

Extract from “ Brief,’ March 15th, 1878. 

GOLDEN DROPS FOR DEAFNESS —E. M. Ossporye has produced a valuable 
specific for this distressing compluint. We have tested its efficacy, and can with confi- 
dence recommend it to the public as an excellent remedy. It is perfectly harmless, and 


NOW READY, 
LONDON READER, 
VOL. XXXIII., 
Price 4s. 6d., post-free 5s. 8d., 


Containing the following Serial Tales, profusely illus- 





THE 


trated, together with Short Stories, General 
Articles, Science, loetry, etc, etc. 

CLARA LORRAINE; OR, THE LUCKY TOKEN. 

THE COST OF CORA’S LOVE. LINKED LOVES. 
CLARICE VILLIERS; OR, WHAT LOVE FEARED. 
UNDER A LOVE CHARM; OR, A SECRET WRONG. 
ETHEL ARBUTHNOT; OR, WHO’S HER HUSBAND? 

FRANK HARTLEY; OR, LOVE’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPH. 
THE MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; OR, WHO MARRIED THEM? 








month’s free trial at home. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Easy payments, 10s. Monthly. 


PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 





WEIR’S 565s. 


cluded. Hand or foot. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
LOCK, CHAIN, AND T'WiSTED LOOP STITCH. All one price. 


Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 


Attachments in- 


Sewing Machine. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
__._. World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. 





‘J. G. WEIR. 2, GARLISLE STREET. SOHO SQUARE. W. 
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 EBPPS’S COCOA 


GRATEFUL AND..COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 
application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr: Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak-point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — Cipil Service Gazette. 








JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


Also Makers of Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes.—Each box is labelled Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. 














“ Perfection.” 
MRs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
World’s 


Hair Restorer 


Never fails to restore Grey Hair to its 
youthful colour, imparting to it new 
life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is certain and thorough, quickly 
banishing greyness.,: It is not a Dye. 
It ever proves itself the natural 
strengthener of the Hair. Its Supe- 
riority and Excellence are established 
throughout the World. 


The genuine only in Pink Wrappers. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 














onme  §, DAVIS & CO., “tia 
Layee, SEWING MACHINE MANUFACTURERS, gs 


Every description, 2s. 6d. Weekly, or 5 per cent. for Cash. 
Machines guaranteed for Three Years, and One Month’s Free Trial allo ved. 


Davis’ Patent Kilters frcm10s. 6d. Needles from 6a. perdoz. Shuttles from 1s. 6d. each 
Machines Exchan; e] and Repaired. Illustrated Lists, Post Free, containing all information. 


2/6 WEEKLY i ATE EE OPO oer = 
Cater Orrick anp Wuo esate Depér :—15, BLACKMAN STREET, LONDON, S.E. 96 weex ty. 


PRAARAAAALRPAARARAL AARARARAALRLE LLL LOL LLLP L 


BRANCHES:— 
68 & 67, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., (two poors FROM BENNETT'S CLOCK). 


18, COMMERCIAL ROAD, E., near Gardiner’s. | 125, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, opposite Maples’. 
10, HACKNFY ROAD, E.. near Shoreditch Church. PERIOD HOUSE, BORO’., 8.E., near St. George’s Church 


rampLoucH’se)PYRETIC SALINE 


EFFERVESCING Soe 2 AND HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. 


It is most invigorating, vitalising, and refreshing. Gives instant relief in HEADACHES, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, REARTBURN, FEVERISH COIDs, and quickly 
eures the worst form of ERUPTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTs. ‘he various diseases arising from CLIMATIC CAUSES, CONSTIPATION, the LIVER or BLUOD 1MPURITIES, 
INOCULATION, and the results of breathing air infected with FEVER5, MEASLES, or SMALL POX, are frequently prevented or cured by its use. i 

Dr. PROUT.—* Unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind.” ; Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) 
Dr. MORGAN.—*“ It furnishes the blood with its lost saline constituents.” writes :—* I have great pleasure in beariny my cordiai testimony to its efficacy in the 
Dre. TURLEY.—* I found it act as a specificin my experience aud family in the worst | treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic forms of Gasrric Cometainis and other 
Jform of Scarier Fever, no other medicine being required.” | forms of FeBRILE Dyspepsia.” em 
Dr. S. GIBLON (formerly Physician of the London Hospital) —“It is the best pres | Dr. J.W. DOWSING.—“ I used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of YeLLow Fever, 
the kind I have ever met with. Its usefulness in the treatment of disease has | and I am happy to state that I never lost a single case.” P 
cd by medical experience. I have been in the babit of using it in : Dr. W. STEVENS. —‘* Since its introduction the Fava, West Inpia Fevers are deprived 
yr many years. In hot climates it is of especial ralue.”’ | of their terrors.” 


Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, in Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d,, 1ls. and 21s. each. 


DR. POWESL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 


For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints. 


b These excellent Lozenges, prepared only by H, Lampcoven, from a prescription purchased of Messrs. Noakes & Co., in 1841, have for many years been found of great service 
in recent tschiess, and their occasional use often prevents attacks from Cold and Intlammation ; one, two or three should be taken when the Cougu is troublesome, or on leaving & 
Wari room, icr the cold or night air. A child three or four years old should have one given three times a day ; an infant cun have a quarter of one put intothe mouth occasionally. 


Price js. 1d, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 118, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, EC. 
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JAMES SPENCE & Co., WHOLESALE DRAPERS, 
76, 77, 78&79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 








=—2 . Guaranteed Fast Pile VELVETEENS. 


No.1. Black and all colours, 2s. 6d. and 2s. 9d. per yard. 
No.2. Black and all colours, 3s. 11d. per yard. 
Various other qualities from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 11d. ard, Patterns f 
? New Illustrated Catalogue sd <a 
ALL GOODS MARKED AT WHOLESALE CITY PRICES, 








NEW “PENNY” FASHION MAGAZINE—PART ONE NOW READY, 


SPENCE’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF FASHION. 


Tilustrating the latest Novelties in Dress and Millinery. 36 illustrations and diagrams 
explaining the art of Dressmaking. May be had of all newsagents and booksellers, of 
post free for 13d. from Spence & Co., St. Pan!’ s Churchyard, London. 


If your Newsagent does not keep it, ask him to procure it for you. 


76, 77, 78 and 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 


TRADE MARK. 





PER BOTTLE. 


DYES 60., 1s., 1s.60., 2.60. & 5s." ; 
GOLD PAINT 1s. 60, 2s Go, &10s.60. JU DSO N S 
ARTISTS MARE a6. | ee 








BLACK-ALL For STOVES 60, &15,) SoLo EveRYWHeRe. 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, 77, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, 


WILLOOX & GIBBS 
" AUTOMATIC ” 


Silent Sewing Machine 








SUCCESS.—The best 











and only certain remedy ever discovered 
for preserving, strengthening, beautifying or 


restoring the Hair, Whiskers, or Moustaches, 


IXTY YEARS’ 


The very highest Excellence in every respect,— 
in Design, Construction, Finish and Performance; 
Simplicity, Ease of Working, Usefulness, Durability. 


HAND OR TREADLE, OR BOTH. 


Sent, Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month's Trial 
at Home. Lists Post Free. 


bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., & 11s. by all Chemists & 
Perfumers, and at 22, Wellington St., Strand, 
London, W.C. For Children’s and Ladies’ 
Hair it is most efficacious and unrivalled. 


BALM OF COLUMBIA, 


and preventing them turning gray. Sold in 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C0.,, 
150, Cheapside, and 135, Regent Street, W., 
London ; 

10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, Glasgow; ‘32, New Road, 
Brighton ; 15, Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 


A Certified Agent in every Town. 


OLDRIDGE'S 
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BORD'S PIANOS, 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 


The well-known Importers of these celebrated Pianos, 
have removed to 


42,Southampton Row, 


HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 
Where may be seen a Large and Varied Assortment of 
Instruments, in New and Artistic Designs, at Low Prices, 
with 25 per Cent. Co-operative Discount for 
Cash; or on the Three Years’ System, from 15s. per month 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 
On the Three Years’ System, 
FROM 10s. 6d. PER MONTH. 


Full valueallowed for oldinstruments of any kind, in exchange. 


BLAIR’S *» GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
7a excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. “ 7 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are certain 


to prevent the disease attacking any vital io 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES 


Simple Effervescing Lozenges orSolid Thirst Quenchers, 
for oe of the Throat. 
Phosphate of Iron Effervescing Lozenges (do not blacken 
the Teeth) this is the best and most certain preparation of Iron. 
Soda and Bismuth Effervescing Lozengesoneaftereachmeal. 
*Astringent Voice Effervescing Lozenges, made from the 
well known Red Gum of Australia, ‘‘do not contain 
any irritant stimulant.” 
“Chlorate of Potash Effervescing Lozenges, (* “‘ these are 
analogous to Gargles in their action.” —Lancet. 


In Bottles, ls.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 
WILLIAM T. COOPER. 26. OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for indi- 
T gestion, bilious and liver complaints, loss of — Wsiness, 
giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowéls. é 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing the distressing 
headache so very prevalent, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, nervous 
affections, blotches, pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 


bloom to the complexion. 





























THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


OT NAT TIN 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of 
ali ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, 
REGULATE and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT 
is unequalled for the removal of all muscular and outward: complaints. 
Possessed of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of 
curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable, 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 533, Oxforu Street, London, 
daily between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter, 








Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 





EMBROCATION. 


The Cheapest, Strongest, Cleanest, and 
most Effectual and Agreeable ~ 
Application ever offered to the Public 

FOR 

Sprains, Bruises,Chilblains, Rhevmatism, Lum- 

bago, Cramp, Sciatica, Kecent & Chronic Pains 

in the Limbs and Joints, Enlargement of the 

Glands, Quinsy, Mumps. Croup, Whooping 

Cough, Sore Throats, Bronchitis, Inflammation 


0} ’ 
ing, Flatulency and Spasm of the Bowels, Pain- 
Diarrhoa, Bites of Animals and Snakes, 
Stings of Insects, Irritation of the Skin, Ring. 
worm, Cleansing the Head, and Inflammations 
of nearly every kind. 


CONTAINS NO POISONOUS INGREDIENT, 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING ON EACH BOTTLE, 


For OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 


Prepared only by WEBB & Co., 
21, CROSS St., HATTON GARDEN, i 
LONDON, E.C. 


NUMEROUS TESTIMONIALS 
CQNV SLSINGHO TIV 40 





Price 7#d. Large Bottle, 1/1}. 


‘SHMIVAC ANIOIGHN INALVd 














A month’s free trial at home. 
CARRIAGE PAID. 


Easy payments, 10s. Monthly, 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. ; 





WEIR’S 56s. 


LOCK, CHAIN, AND TWISTED LOOP STITCH. 
Latest patented improvements, loose wheel, larger Shuttle than any other 


cluded. Hand or foot. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


All one price. Attachments in- 


Sewing Machine. Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed equal to any £10 Machine in the 
World for Family, Household, Dressmaking and Manufacturing purposes. 





J. G. WEIR, 2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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EPPS’S cocoa. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful 


application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 


may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ee well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—C#vil Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS AND CO., HOMGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for Afternoon use. 





















DR. J. COLLIS BROWNZE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered: 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP; AGUB. 

acté like a charm in Diarrhea; and is the only specific in CHOLERA AND DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION AND SPASMS, 

is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL 
CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chilorodyne render it of vital importance that the public should obtain the genuine 


which bears the words, ‘‘ Dr. J. is Browne’s Chlorodyne.” 
Vios-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNE ; that the whole story of the Defendan: 


Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Lord Chancellor Selborne and Lord Justice James stated that the defendant had made a deliberate misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Chau- 


eellor Wood. Chemists throughout the land will confirm this decision that Dr. J. C. Brownz was the inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
Numerous Tzsrrmmontats FRoM Emrnent Puysicians ACCOMPANY EACH ‘Borrtie. Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russell Street, London, W.c. 
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/EATING’S IN NSECT POWDER] 
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|S) Sold in Tins, 6d.,1s., & 2s.6d. each 
S MOTHS! REDUCED PRICES, 

] INCREASED QUANTITY, 
IMPROVED TINS. 































REMEMBER 
LAMPLOUGH’ St , 
EFFERVESCING AND HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES. 
It is most invigorati talising, and refreshing. Gives instant relief in HEADACHES, SEA or BILIOUS SICKNESS, HEARTBURN, FEVERISH COLDS, and uickly 
eures the worst form of ER PTIVE or SKIN COMPLAINTS. The various diseases arising from CLEMATIO CAUSES, CONSTIPATION, the LIVER or BLOOD IMPURITIES, 





INOCULATION, and the results of breathing air infected with FEVERS, MEASLES, or SMAI.L POX, are frequently prevented or cured by its use. 
Dr. SPARKS. (Government Medical Inspectorof Emigrants from the Port of London) 
writes :—“ 1 have great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its efficacy in the 
treatment of many of the ordinary aud aonal c forms of Gastric CompLaints and other 
forms of Fxpritz Dysrepsia.” 
Dr. J. W. DOWSING.—*‘I used it in the treatment of forty-two cases of YELLOw Fever, 
oes he ty at Tarra ee Se ees 
—** Since its introduction the Fara West Inpia Faversare deprived 





Dr. PROUT.—“ Unfolding of immense benefit to mankind.” 
Dr. MORGAN.—*“ It furnt the blood with its lost saline constituents.” 
Da, TURLEY.—*I found it act as a specificin my experience and family in the worst / 
@ Scarier Fever, no other medicine being required.” 
Dr. 8. GIBBON (formerly Physician of the London Hospital).—* It is the ‘best pre 
of the kind I have ever met with. * Its usefulness in the treatment of disease baa | 
ng been confirmed by medical experience. I have been in the habit of using it in : Dr. W 
private practice for many years. In Aof climates it is of especial value.” | of 
Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, si veins caissedttgher bled este 64., 4s. 6d,, 11s. and 21s. each. 


DR. POWHBL’S BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 

For Coughs, Asthmatic, Bronchial and Consumptive Complaints. 

These excellent Lozenges, prepared only by H. Lampioven, from a prescription purchased of Noaxts & Co., in 1844, have for man; been found of great service 

in recent hoarseness, and their im onenal use often prevents attacks from cold and Inflammation ; one, two or three should betaken when the rough 1 is troublesome, or on leaving & 
Wari room, for the cold or night air. A child three or four years old should have one given three.times.a day; an infant can have a quarter of one pas into,the mouth occasionally. 


Price Is. 
eae H LAMPLOUGH, 113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, EC. 















































